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Rox AL AC ADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 





The EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY is 
NOW OPEN. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 
One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Secretary. 





YRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 
is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





VXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
4 BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Roya, Crar- 
ter.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL E XHIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, from Nine a.m. till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. ROBERTS, Sec. 


NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 516, REGENT STREET. 
THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
peyee. Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


YERMAN ACADEMY OF ART, 

¥ EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. The FIRST AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS and WORKS OF 
ART by the most eminent living German masters, selected 
from the Royal Academies at Berlin, Diisseldorf, and Kinigs- 
berg, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. 


i) USICAL ART UNION.—C ‘herubini’s Re- 


quiem ; Gade’s Erl-king’s Daughter ; tomance, violin, 
Mr. Blagrove, Beethoven; Song, “Non Temer”™ (with 
violin), Mozart. On FRIDAY Evening, July 5, at Hanover 
Rooms, at 8} o'clock. Vocalists: Mme. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Mme. Laura Baxter, and Mr. Santley. The Orches- 
tra and Professional Choir, Conductor, Mr. Klindworth, 
Tickets at Cramer's, &c. 


GUNTER'S CONFECTIONERY. 








Now ready, handsomely printed, with numerous illustrations, 
price 6a, Gd. ’ 


HE MODERN CONFECTIONER 


A Practical Guide to the latest and most geebel 
methods for making the various kinds of Confectionery ; 
with the manner of preparing and laying out Desserts; 
adapted for private families or large establishments. 


By WILLIAM JEANES, 


Chief Confectioner at Messrs. Gunrer’s (Confectioners to 
Her Majesty), Berkeley Square. 


London: Joun CampEn Hortey, 151 pn, Piccadilly, 
and all Booksellers. 


S, W. SILVER and Co.'s OUTF ITTING 
WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OU "TFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Mids 1% OH and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best ‘inaterial and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
eamp, barrack, cabin, and ‘colonial use, embracing every 
variety of ¢ abinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 





So OTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDL (00M 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 
mitted him to do, 





SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 115a, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 








pe QUE EN'S NIVE RSITY IN IRE- 
pn 
NOTICE is hereby given that on MONDAY, the 15th day 
of July next, the Senate will proceed to E lect Examiners in 
the following subjects, and at the Salaries stated, to hold 
such Examinations during the ensuing year as are now, or 
may be hereafter, appointed by the Senate. The Examina- 
tions will begin on the 24th SEPTEMBER NEXT. Salaries 
commence from the next Quarter Day after Election :— 
Salaries. 






Natural Philosophy ... Jee sul ah 1. £100 
Chemistry ose one +0 ». 100 
Zoology and Botany . sai ove eco ok 75 
Geology, &e. eae pas om ooo 50 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy... ei 4) 
Law ; wai wid ove as mn eee 40 
Agriculture we ven ove ove Se 50 
Medicine “a ove oon ose ove as 
Surgery . és one tes os 100 
Materia Mei lica, P harmac y; and Medical Jurispru- 

dence ... = - web x! 2 


Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children 75 

Application to be made by “" addressed to me, on or 
before the Sth of July next. plications received after 
that day will not be conside red.— x (a Order, 


G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, MLA., F.R.S., Secretary. 
Queen’s University, Dublin Castle, June 20, 1861, 








[NTE RN. t r IONAL ‘EXHIBI ron, 1862. 
—THE TRADES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
classified in the Order in which Exhibitors’ Productions will 
be exhibited. To be had of all Booksellers, and 454, West 
Strand, W.C. Price 1s. 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 


UROPE.—Scale, Sixty-five miles to an 
Inch ; size, 4 ft. 10in., by 4 ft. 2in. Price, mounted on 
canvas and roller, varnished, 13s. The outline is carefully 
drawn and is very distinct. The great rivers, too, are easily 
traceable at a glance. The mountains are accurately en- 
graved; all the most important passes of the Alps are indi- 
cated; and the highlands in the neighbouring parts of Asia 
and Africa are delineated to show their relation to the Euro- 
pean systems. The political divisions are boldly marked ac- 
cording to the most recent changes. Each of the smaller 
Continental Kingdoms is separately coloured, while the 
German Principalities are distinguished by a uniform tint 
Great pains have been taken to exclude all names that are 
not of service in a map for elementary purposes. The sites 
of great battles and other important historical events are 
distinguished from mere places of geographical interest. 
t= Maps of Palestine, England and Wales, and Asia, 
will be published in a short time. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Depos:roxres :—77,Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; 4, Royal Exchange ; 16, Hanover Street, Hano- 
ver Square; and by all Booksellers, 


Nees PRESENTS.—ELEMENTARY 

COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 
to 100 guineas. Also single Specimens of Minerals, Rocks. 
Fossils, and recent Shells, Geological Maps, Hammers, all 
the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, Microscopic Objects, 
Scientific Portraits, Guide Books, &c., of J. TENNANT, 
Geologist, 149, Strand.—Practical Insirustion is given in 
Geology and Mineralogy, by Mr. Tennant. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 








Just published, price 1s., or post free for sixteen stamps, 


I AWSON’S REFERENCE CATALOGUE 


or Guide to the Collection of Standard English Authors, 
Ancient and Modern, comprising Works in all classes of 
Literature (including a large collection relating to America 
and the West Indies), in fine Library condition, at low prices 
for cash. 
WittiamM Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E.C. Established 1809, 





OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
THE ATTENTION OF LADIES is particularly 
called to the LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 
Manufactured by the WHEELER and NELSON Company, 
which is recommended for simplicity and thoroughness of 
construction, compactness and elegance of model and finish, 
speed, ease of operation and arrangement, quietness of 
movement, beauty and excellence of stitch, strength, firm- 
ness, and durability of seam, and economy of thread. It 
will stitch, gather, hem, fell, and bind with great rapidity, 
and the machine is light, compact, and elegant. Offices and 
Sale Room, 462, Oxford Street. 


Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post-free. 





The Opening of the New Fine Art Auction Gallery. 


\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
4 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, respectfully announce 
that they have now OPENED their NEW FINE ART 
AUCTION GALLERY, recently erected for them in North 
Wellington Street, Strand, as an addition to their House of 
Business, solely for the more advantageous disposal. by pub- 
lic Auetion, of Cabinet Pictures, Drawings, Engravings, and 
all Works of Art, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduce 
a NEW series Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEar- 
NESS IN- PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature, 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 

J. G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

which Sve especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broai 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers.in Steel Pens.—Merehents and 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham ; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACE- 

CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





\ OTICE OF REMOVAL.—PHE 


4% OF THE CHURCH OF E , — 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOC ere is} 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. To Society offers 
pec uliar adv. antages to Vous “Mutual System of 
Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 

next birthday, by a yearly payment of £2 2s. 3d.,can secure 
£100 at death; and should that event occur in consequence 
of any accident, except upon a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by, the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Mechanics.— 
A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
ment of 2s, 11}d. every calendar month, secure to himself 
medical attendance and medicine, 10s, per week during 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
aceident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 
of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared, Note.—A corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured. Agents Wanted. Terms Liberal. Apply to 
W. RENDALL, Secretary. 









PRaueur ENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


HE AQUARIUM.—Lioyvn’s Practica. 
Instructions For TANK MANAGEMENT, W1TH DEscriP- 
TIVE AND Pricer List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. AL¥roxp Lioyp, 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 








“Many manuals hove been published upon Aquarta, but 
| we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this."=The Lra, October 14, 1860, 
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13, Guear Maxi_porovucn Streer. | 


HURST & BLACKETT’S | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICI. 


Forming Part II. of ‘The Historv of the Reign of Henry 
IV., King of France and Navarre,’ from Original and 
Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER. 2 vols. with 
Portraits, 21s. bound. 

“ Miss Freer's ability and research have raised her toa 
conspicuous position among our historical writes. Among 
the most prominent of her qualities is arare spirit of modera- 
tion and impartiality. Important and eventful as the reign 
of Henry IV. was, its details are little known by general 
readers among us, and therefore, in presenting so complete | 
and interesting a narrative, Miss Freer has done good ser- | 
vice to the public, besides enhancing her own well-earned 
reputation." —Sun. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST 


END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 


JAVA; or, HOW TO MANAGE A 
COLONY ; showing a Practical Solution of the Ques- 
tions now affecting British India. By J. W. B. MONEY, 
Esq. 2 vols., 21s. | 

**A remarkable book. It will naturally excitethe atten- 
tion of every educated Englishman."’—Times. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” Illustrated by | 
J. E. MILLAIS, A.R.A. Forming the New Volume of 
Hvrst and Bracxetr's STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 5s. bound. 
“ *Nothing New’ displays all those superior merits which 
have made ‘ John Halifax’ one of the most popular works of 
the day.” —Pest. 


rf 


RECOLLECTIONS of a FOX-HUNTER. | 


By “SCRUTATOR.” 1 vol. with Illustrations. | 


“Scrutator is one of the most graphic and eloquent his- 
torians of the sports of the Field, and for vital interest and 
utility this is decidedly the best production.” —Sunday Tines. 


ESSAYS FROM THE ‘QUARTERLY.’ 
By JAMES HANNAY. ‘8vo. 14s., bound. 


“ One of these rare books which may be recurred to again 
and again with pleasure."’—Herald. 


EMILY 8S. HOLT. 2 vols., with fine Portraits. 2is. | 
“These attractive Memoirs are full of entertaining matter, | 
while they unquestionably display abundant evidence that | 
they are the result of much patient research and careful 
study.” —Press. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 
JEAFFRESON, Esq., new, revised, and cheaper edi- | 
tion. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ This is a rare book: a compliment to the medical pro- 
fession, and an acquisition to its members; a book to be read 
and re-read ; fit for the study and the consulting-room, as 
well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.” 
—Lancet. : 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT OF FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited 
from rare and unpublished documents. By Dr. CHAL- 
LICE. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. (Just ready. 
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| 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 


of ‘GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY,” &e. 3 vols. 


HOMELESS; or, A POET’S INNER 
LIFE. By M. GOLDSMIDT, the Author of “JACOB 
BENDIXEN." 3 vols. 

“ A novel that will excite universal commendation. It is 
fall of point and vigour. ‘There is not, in fact, a dull or un- 
interesting page in the entire novel.’'"—Aessenger’. 
ICE-BOUND. By Walter Thornbury. 

Author of “BRITISH ARTISTS FROM HOGARTH 
TO TURNER,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This remarkable book possesses a fund of real merit. It 
is distinguished by great vivacity of style, brilliance of 
colouring, and variety of incident.”"—Literary Gazette. | 
THINKING and ACTING. By a Cler- 

GYMAN'S DAUGHTER, Author of “HELEN LIND- 
SAY,” “OUR HOMELESS POOR,” &c. 2 vols. 

“There is a charm about this tale which immediately | 
captivates the reader."'—-Messenger. 

By the | 


WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. 
3vols. | 








Author of “ ALICE WENTWORTH,” &c. 
“A good novel." —Athenzum. 
NO CHURCH. By the Author of ‘High 
CHURCH.’ Third Edition. 3 vols. 
“We advise all who have the opportunity to read this 
book. It is worth the study."—Athenwum, 
PAUL FOSTERS DAUGHTER. By 
[Vert week. 


DUTTON COOK. 


3 vols, 


I 


Ik NEW EDITION (10rn Tuovusanp) 
OF MR. DU CHAILLU’S ADVENTURES IN | 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA IS NOW READY, 
Jounx Mcrray, Albemarle Street, } 


NEW WORK BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 
| 
On Friday next will be published, in 2 vols., post 8vo, with | 


3 Maps, 2 Chromolithographs, and numerous Woodcuts 
from Drawings by the Author, 


f LENCREGGAN ; or, a Highland Home 
J IN CANTIRE. By Curnsert Bepe. 
London: LoxnemMay, GREEN, LonGMAN, and Roserts. 


NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 
Now ready, Second Edition, in square 8vo, handsomely 
printed by Clay, cloth extra, full gilt, price 7s. 6d., 
UC K ON PEGASUS. 
By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


by John Leech, George Cruikshank, Tenniel, Phiz (Hablot 
K. Browne), and Julian Portch. 











London: Jonn Campen Horrey, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers and Libraries. 


Shi arias | 
Vol. L., price 19s. 6d, 

HE HISTORY OF MEDICINE; 

comprising a Narrative of its Progress from the Earliest | 

Aves to the Present Time, and of the Delusions incidental 

to its advance from Empiricism to the Dignity of a Science. 
By EDWARD MEKYON, M.D., F.G.S., F.R.C.P., &e. 

Loneman, Gress, Lonoman, and Roperts. 








E-ISSUE OF 
) The Volume for the Year 1843, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., is now ready. 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 1], Bouverje Street ; and 
Puncu Orrice, 85, Fleet Street. 


R 





E-ISSUE OF 


London; Brannury and Eyans, 11, Bouverie Street; and 
Ponca Orrice, 85, Fleet Street 





Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price £2 5s., 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. By the Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., assisted 
by several eminent divines, 


London: James 8. Virtur, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 
Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 


PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 
of Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 


F.R.S., Author of ‘ Letters on Landscape Painting,’ “ Rem- | 


brandt and his Works," &c., &c. Re-edited, and with ah 
Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S.A. 


London: James 8S. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
ILTONS POETICAL WORKS, 


) with a Memoir and Critical Remarks by JAmMEs Mont- 
GOMERY, an Index to Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index to 
all the Poems, and a selection of Explanatory Notes. Illus- 
trated with 120 Wood-Engravings by Thompson, Williams, 
O. Smith, and Linton, from Drawings by W. Harvey. 
Two Volumes. Vol. IL, containing Paradise Regained, and 
other Pooms: with Verbal Index extending to 166 pages. 
Post Svo, cloth. 5s. 


Henny G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 





BOHN'S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, and illustrated with Por- 
traits and Plates, at 9s. per volume, 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. Cro- 
ker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous 
Editors, and additional Notes by Prtrkr CunniInGHamM. 
Illustrated with numerous fine portraits engraved on steel. 
To be completed in Nine vols. Vol. V. 
Hewyryr G. Bons, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





N EW VICTORIA THEATRE, 
a BERLIN.—ADDRESS TO SCULPTORS.—THE 
BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped, d.. con- 
tains :—Fine View and Plan of the New Victoria Theatre, 
Berlin—An Address to Sculptors—Hints from Abroad— 
London and Thames Embankment—The Labour Question— 
What the Fire Teaches—Chambers and Lodgings—The 


| Restorations at Roslyn Chapel—Architects’ and Engineers’ 


Actions—A Query about Grey Slate Cisterns—Stained 
Glass—The Destructive Character of French Restoration— 


| Provincial News—Church Building News—Competitions— 


Patients, &c.—Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and 
all Booksellers. 





PUNCH, —| 


| 
| 
| 


PUNCH — 
Volume V., in boards, uncut edges, price 5s., is now | 
| ready. 


we 1.06 


| 


| 
} 


In | 








No. 1, on Saturday, July 6, price Twopence. 





“T DESCRY ALL THAT'S DONE BELOW THE MOON.' 


Ben Jonson's Robin Goodfellow, 


IJOBIN GOODFELLO W.” 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL of FACT and FICTION, 
Conducted by CHARLES MACKAY. 

Published every SATURDAY MORNING, price Twopence. 

ANOTHER NEW JOURNAL! Why not! The world is wide— 
and there is room enough for every one to elbow his way to 
the platform, where he may address the people; certain of 
an audience if he can speak common sense in good English, 
and keep them in good humour. This is what the Editor 
and Contributors of ‘ROBIN GOODFELLOW " aspire to 
do. They will avoid all politics—all controversies—and all 
acerbities ; and strive to provide for the recreation and in- 
struction of their readers, the best Novels and Tales—the 
ablest social Essays—the raciest and most truthful Sketches 
of life and manners that the Literature of the age can pro- 





| duce, or that the money of the proprietors can purchase. 
Illustrated | Like that ‘ shrewd sprite’ honourably mentioned by Shake- 


spere, Ben Jonson, and Milton, from whom the new jour- 
nal has borrowed its name, “ ROBIN GOODFELLOW ” 


| will not invariably confine himself to the amusement of his 


readers, but wpon occasion will turn his hand to useful work, 
Though, as Shakespere informs us, Robin Goodfellow could 


|; sport—he could also do hard work in case of necessity; and 


as Ben Jonson states, “‘would card wool,” “grind at the 
mill,” “ dress hemp,” “spin tow,” and perform other useful 
functions for the benefit of ignorant or indolent humanity, 
whenever he was in the humour. And our new “* ROBIN 
GOODFELLOW ”’ will, in this respect, imitate the example 
of his namesake; and aid, wherever he can, the cause that 
needs help, without ever losing sight of his other function 
of telling the tale, and singing the sang, and being the ge- 
nial and weleome friend at the fireside or study of every 
family in the kingdom. 
“ROBIN GOODFELLOW " 

will be Published every SATURDAY, price Twopence, at 
the Office, 122, Fleet Street, London, E.C., where all Letters 
and Communications for the Editor are requested to be ade 


| dressed, 





This day, price 1s,, the July Number of 


ae eee fe BR A K. 
A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. 
Edited by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Seven Sons of Mammon. 
AUGUSTUs SALA. 
Chap. XIX.—Down among the Bad Men, 
XX.—Sister Marie des Douleurs, 
2. The Burg-Keeper's Secret, 
Part I.—-The Price of the Secret, 
II.—The Seeking for it, 
Il1.—The Finding of it, 


A Story by GrorcE 


Chalk. 

Aged Forty. By Edmund Yates, 

Holy Mr. Herbert. 

Spell-bound. 

Of the Mountebank Family. 

. London Poems :—6, A City Preacher. 

. For Better for Worse. A Romance. 

. Told at Frascati. By the Author of “John's Wife,” 
. In Loco Parentis, 

2. After Three Days. 


London: Office, 122, Fleet Street, 


e 
PSepngsoRe 


~~ 





This day, price 1s., with Illustrations by ‘‘ Paz.” 
THE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. 8. C, HALL, 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

1. Night in July. By Captain Drayson. 
3. 


ba 


Can Wrong be Right? A Tale, by Mrs. 8. C, Fall. 
France in Italy. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

Ellen Dean. A Pastoral Story. 

. Where shall we House our Poor? By Colonel Daniell. 

‘* Nadrione Spetnione : "" Wishes Fulfilled. A Tale, in 
Three Parts, by the Author of ‘‘ Paul Ferroll.”’ 

. The Plagues of Egypt. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

. How I took my Baths in Stamboul. By Miss Pardoe, 

. The Heart of Montrose. 

10, By Land and Sea: the Travellers. 

ll. The little Stray Lamb. A Story for the Young of the 

Household, by Mary Howitt. 


London: W. Ken’ and Co., Paternoster Row. 


oe 


er Nag 


so Ost 


On July 1.—2s. 6d., feap. Svo, boards; or 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
waios OF HONOUR. 
A NOVEL. 

By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
London: Kenr and Co., Paternoster-row, 





On July 1, price 23., ornamental cover, 
HE INDIAN SCOUT. By Gustave 
AimarD, Author of ‘ Prairie Flower,” &c. 
It isimpossible for language to depict morestartling scenes 
of Iudian life, or to inspire more thrilling interest. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





This day, price 2s., ornamental cover, 
NLY A WOMAN. A Novel. By Cap- 
tain LasceELLES WRAXALL. 
London: Warp and Lock, 15S, Fleet Street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1861. 


REVIEWS, 


os 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS COR- 
NELIA KNIGHT.* 
Aw autobiography which extends almost from 
the accession of George III. to the accession of 
her present Majesty is a curiosity of literature. 
Miss Knight was old enough to take notice of 
what was going on around her before the resig- 
nation of Lord Chatham, and before she closed 
her eyes the minister of this empire was Lord 
Melbourne. We may safely assert that no 
period of time, of equal length, has seen the 
same changes as the three-quarters of a century 
which elapsed between the childhood and the 
death of this lady. The England of 1837 was 
Jess like the England of 1760 than the latter 
was like the England of Queen Elizabeth. In 
religion, in politics, in literature, and in man- 
ners a complete revolution had taken place. 
The old-fashioned High Churchman had given 
way to the Evangelical, and he, in turn, to the 
Tractarian. The chivalrous and sentimental 
Tory, still redolent of the White Rose, had gra- 
dually hardened into the obstructive, and been 
thawed again into the conservative, till scarce 
a vestige of his old nature remained. The 
classic school of Pope and Bolingbroke, of 





commands. Johnson begged him to tell the 
first lieutenant that he requested he would 
leave off swearing. The midshipman replied, 
‘‘ that sailors weresuch an unruly set that you 
couldn’t get them to do anything without using 
pretty strong language.” ‘‘'Then,” said the 
Doctor, ** tell Mr. that I beseech him not 
to use one oath more than is absolutely neces- 
sary for the service of his Majesty.” Miss 
Knight's childhood was passed in that kind of 
society in which Johnson and his set were 
familiar figures. Reynolds, Goldsmith, Burke, 
Bennet Langton, and Beauclerk, she knew well. 
Dr. Johnson often visited at her mother’s 
house, and used to bear being contradicted by 
Lady Knight with unwonted suavity. When 
she was about eighteen her father, then an 
admiral, died ; and though his services should 
have secured a pension to his widow, Lord 
Sandwich, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
refused to grant her one, on the ground that 
she was too well off. She presented a remon- 
strance, drawn up by Dr. Johnson. But it 
was of no avail; and in the spring of 1776 she 
quitted England, where she could not afford 
to live in comfort. 

The next twelve months were spent partly 
at Paris and partly at Toulouse and Montpel- 
lier. In the former capital Miss Knight took 
especial notice of the splendour of the Faubourg 
St. Germain; the vast mansions, with their 
large courtyards in front; the richly-dressed 
Swiss porters ; the gaily painted carriages, with 
gold coronets on the panels, for ever pouring 
in and out; and the ladies and gentlemen full 








Burke, Johnson, and Junius, had been super- 
seded by the Lake school of poets, and the | 
Coleridgian school of politics and criticism; and | 
these, in turn, were being gradually displaced | 
by Tennyson and Macaulay. The waggon had | 
been driven off the road by the mail coach, 
and the scarlet coat and musical horn of the 
guard had in turn begun to disappear before 
the dingy stoker and unmelodious scream of | 
the railway. Swords, powder, and pumps, 

wine, wit, and gallantry, all, in fact, that 
stamped the gentleman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had shrunk away out of sight, as they 
caught the distant shouts of the coming demo- 
cracy, and dreaded to see “‘ the raw mechanic’s | 
bloody thumb” playing the deuce with polite | 
society. We have spoken to old men who 

were present at the impeachment of Warren | 
Hastings, and remembered the aspect of Lon- | 
don during the Gordon riots. But a young 

man might have talked with Miss Knight of 

Nonjurors and Jacobites, and have heard her | 
pr familiarly of the life of the old French 

aristocracy, ere the shadow of the Revolution 
had deepened over them. It was a wonderful 
transformation to have lived ‘through ; yet so 
easily and unconsciously does the mind take 
the colour of surrounding circumstances, that 
we seldom or never find Miss Knight compar- 
ing the present with the past in anything but | 
certain external characteristics, or showing any 
perception of the fact that, having been born 
in an age of feudalism, she had lived on into an 
age of utility. 

Miss Cornelia Knight was born in the year 
1757. Her father was a naval officer, who in 
1762 commanded the man-of-war, the ‘ Ra- 
millies,’ which was visited by Dr. Johnson as 
she lay off Portsmouth in that year. The 
Doctor made himself very agreeable to the offi- 
cers, but was much impressed with the appa- 
rently wretched condition of the men. On his 
departure, the young midshipman who had 
landed him asked him if he had any further 








dressed in the morning in all the glories of 
patches, powder, and diamonds, bagwigs and 
swords. She stood close to Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette as they passed into chapel at 
Versailles, and afterwards was admitted to see 
the Comte and Comtesse d’Artois at dinner. 
The King even then, only three years after his 
accession, looked grave and melancholy. Marie 
Antoinette was remarked rather for her grace- 
ful figure and her winning smile than for 
beauty of feature. The Comte d’Artois, after- 
wards Charles X., was then called ‘ the winged 
Mercury,” and his ‘‘ open-hearted and benevo- 
lent countenance” made a deep impression on 
Miss Knight, which remained after the lapse of 
half a century. The society of Toulouse was 
less brilliant, but apparently more to Miss 
Knight’s taste than that of Paris. The Lan- 


| guedoc aristocracy had their town-housesin this 


city, where they passed the winter instead of 
going to Paris, and their parties were agreeable 
and easy. At Montpellier Miss Knight was 
fortunate enough to witness the opening of the 
Assembly of the States, or provincial parlia- 
ment, on the 27th of November. ‘The Comte 
de Périgord, whether he of the pdtés or not de- 
ponent saith not, represented the King, while 


| the Archbishop of Narbonne spoke on behalf 
| of the States ; and a very good speech he made 


in favour of free trade, the English alliance, 
and peace with England. He wasa very fine- 
looking old man, a brother of Lord Dillon, and 
had served, when a young man, in the Irish 
Brigade at Fontenoy. He died a refugee in 
England about the vear 1802. 

From Montpellier, Miss Knight proceeded 
by easy stages to Rome, where she arrived on 
the 9th of March, 1777, and where she re- 
mained till 1785. During her residence in this 
city, she came in contact with many distin- 
guished persons, among others the Emperor 
Joseph II., the King of Sweden, and the 
Countess of Albany, wife of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. But the most prominent figure 
in Roman society at that time was a certain 





* Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Companion 
to the Princess of Wales, with Extracts from her Journals and 
Anecdote Books. Two Volumes, 26s, (Allen and Co.) 


| an infinity of good stories. Roman society at 





Cardinal de Bernis, of whom Miss Knight tells | 


this time amused itself with two different kinds 
of conversazioni—those di prima sera, where 
cards were not introduced; and those di se- 
conda sera, where they were. Ices and lemonade 
were handed round, and the guests began to 
come about nine and went away at half-past 
eleven. Great regularity was observable in 
the proceedings at all these parties. The ladies 
always sat together in one part of the room, 
and many of them even had their own chairs, 
in which they were always to be found. 
When a lady arrived, her servant shouted out 
“ Torcie!” and two servants of the house then 
came down stairs and lighted her up with 
torches. ‘The master or mistress of the house 
always stood near the door, and got over the 
ceremony of reception as quickly and easily as 
they could. The system of cavalieri serventi 
did not shock Miss Knight’s English notions 
as much as might have been expected :— 


“TI firmly believe,” she says, “that many of those 
intimacies, which are so much criticized in other 
countries, were perfectly innocent, and it was very 
usual to go into company attended by two, some- 
times by three gentlemen. Very respectable young 
women did this, and it was certainly the safest way. 
These made her party at cards; and when she left 
the assembly, she wished them ‘good night,’ and 
went home with her husband. Light characters 
were thought ill of at Rome, as they are everywhere, 
though they were not so much pulled to pieces, 
Women never went together to parties, unless for 
the purpose of a presentation, or a uerade: if a 
lady was invited to a dinner party, her husband also 
was asked.... 


“The theatres were open only during Carnival, 
that is to say, between Christmas and Easter. No 
women were allowed to appear upon the stage. All 
conversazioni, except those of old ladies, or of car- 
dinals, were suspended during Carnival, unless on 
a Friday, when there was no opera. For the first 
four nights it was the custom that everybody should 
go dressed, and even those who had boxes of their 
own liked, on these occasions, to go to the ambassa- 
dors’ boxes, where they were more in sight, and cer- 
tainly had the best view. The Governor of Rome 
had the middle box on the second tier, which was 
counted the best, aud the ambassadors of France and 
Spain were on each side of him, the other ambassa- 
dors following. These and the Governor were alone 
permitted to have ae in their boxes, and for the 
first four nights the latter used to send ices and bis- 
cuits round to all the boxes of the three lower tiers 
—there were, in all, six tiers—beginning with the 
corps diplomatique. 

“We frequently accompanied Madame du Puy- 
Montbrun, and the society in our box usually con- 
sisted of the old Prince of Palestrine, the Abbé de 
Bernis, and the Chevalier du Theil, ‘un savant tres 
caustique,’ whom the Court of France had sent to 
examine certain manuscripts in the Vatican, and 
who lived at Cardinal de Bernis’. We had also 
occasional visitors from the corps diplomatique. 
Madame du Puy-Montbrun was correct and serious, 
handsome, sensible, and only thirty-six. I was very 
young and very animated, but vainly would any of 
the gay prelates or young travellers have endea- 
voured to effect a comfortable entrée. Madame du 
P. was reserved, and the old prince and the chevalier 
were immovable, and the only prelate who was not 
old, but very agreeable, was Monsignor la Somaglia, 
belonging to a noble family of Parma, He was a 
man of elegant learning and manners, but, by the 
gay, was accused of too much devotion.” 


In Miss Knight's interview with the Countess 
of Albany, she learnt that the Prince had grown 
intemperate in his habits, and even parsimo- 
nious towards his household, But she acknow- 
ledged that he had one good quality : he never 
betrayed a secret, and never disclosed who had 
belonged to his party till after their death. He 
crossed over to England, she said, in 1752. It 
is now, indeed, generally believed that he was 
in this country at some period subsequent to 
the rebellion of 1745, and the various dates 
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that have been assigned to his visit may be 
found in a note to Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Unless there were two visits, which is very 
unlikely, 1752 seems as likely a period as any 
other. At least, it must have been in the reign 
of George II., and not at the coronation of 
George III., if there is any truth in the story 
that George IT. knew of it, and asked one of 
his ministers what he ought to do with his 
visitor. ‘The statesman, it is said, was greatly 
embarrassed on the occasion, not liking to re- 
commend leniency, for fear of being thought 
disaffected, nor yet to advise harshness, from a 
conviction of its impolicy. The King, however, 
acted on his own discretion, and nothing was 
done. 

Miss Knight left Rome on the 2nd of May, 
1785, and reached Naples on the afternoon of 
the 5th. 


“The dress of the common people,” she tells us, 
“ was very slight, though very often exceedingly pic- 
turesque. The women wore their hair in the style 
of antique statues, and none of them had any stays. 
Ladies, even of the highest rank, went about with 
only a ribbon tied round their head, and seemed by 
no means scrupulous as to etiquette. Many of them 
kept running footmen, but these were very dirty. 
A blacx petticoat and a mantle that covered the 
whole figure, were generally worn by all women, 
except those of the lowest order.” 


During the next six years, she travelled 
about the south of France and Italy, passing 
some time at Genoa, of which she has left us a 
very interesting and picturesque account. 
Much of her own peculiar splendour still lin- 
gered round ‘that queenly city.” Her aris- 
tocracy, with their grave and polished man- 
ners, and their rich but sombre costume, was 
still magnificent. And, perhaps, on no other 
spot of all Europe could the spectacle have 
been still witnessed of a nobility which de- 
spised arms, and founded its gentility upon 
commerce. The Genoese nobles were indeed 
merchant princes, in a literal as well as a rhe- 
torical sense. Each one of them was a sove- 
reign, and for this reason he could not bea 
servant. As he scorned service in the army, 


so he never condescended to diplomacy. Geno- | 


ese ambassadors were always chosen from an 
inferior order in the State; and a lady once 
apologized to Miss Knight for speaking to an 
officer in uniform. The navy, however, was 
an aristocratic service. But this may possibly 
be explained upon two grounds, though Miss 
Knigt 

effect. The splendid traditions of the Genoese 
navy may have caused it to be treated as an 
exception ; or possibly, something resembling 
the old Venetian system may have pervaded 
it formerly, if not then, according to which, 
the great nobles found their own ships, and 
co-operated with, rather than served under, the 
admiral for the time being. 

In 1791, Miss Knight returned to Rome, 
where she seems to have led the same kind of 
life for another seven years, which she had led 
during her first visit. But in 1798, Rome was 
occupied by the French, and the authoress and 


escape to Naples. 
February, and Miss Knight continued at Na- 





| by the fair author of it. 


was on the tiptoe of expectation, waiting for | 


some news of Lord Nelson; and Cornelia was 
unable to fix her attention on the book, when 
once the idea had taken possession of her that 
the sail belonged to an English sloop of war. 
Her mother soon joined her at the window, 
and the two together sat watching the ap- 
proaching vessel through a telescope. All they 
could at first distinguish was that the ensign 
was a blue one; but that might mean that the 
vessel belonged to Lord St. Vincent’s squadron 
as well as to Lord Nelson's. § 
a boat put off from the shore, carrying some 
English residents, impatient to ascertain the 
truth. 
deck of the sloop, and shortly it was apparent 
that both wore gold epaulets. This could only 
imply that the commander of the sloop had 
another English captain in hiscompany. And 
for what purpose, unless he was the bearer of 
despatches? The two ladies even fancied they 
could detect in the gestures of the two officers 


as they conversed with the gentlemen in the | 


boat, the description of some great event, and 
imagined them to be representing the blowing 
up and sinking of ships. <A little more sus- 
pense, and they found their wildest hopes ex- 
ceeded. A conquest, as Nelson called it, and 
not a victory, was announced. The French 


fleet was annihilated. And the words in which | 


Miss Knight describes the issue, though they 
sound, perhaps, hyperbolical to us, doubtless 
does no more than justice to the universal emo- 
tion which it caused. 

Miss Knight had the pleasure of being the 
first to carry the news to a brave old native 
officer, General di Pietra, who lived in a house 
adjoining her hotel, with which there was a 
door of communication. She ran to the door, 
and told the news to the general's servant. 
The man’s exclamations were heard in the ge- 
neral’s dining-room, where he had a large 
party to dinner. The secretary was sent out, 
and he instantly compelled Miss Knight to 
come and tell her story in person to the as- 
sembled guests. The ringing shouts of delight, 
mingling with the crash of broken glass, as 
toast after toast was drunk in quick succession 
by the excited company, formed a scene which 
we can easily understand was never forgotten 
Order was at last 


| only restored by the declaration of General 


| 


nt seems to have heard nothing to that | 


ples throughout the whole of that year, the | 


glorious year of Aboukir. She was a witness of 
the wild rejoicings with which the Neapolitans 
hailed the destruction of the French fleet, and 
has left us one of the most graphic pictures on 
record of the first appearance in the Bay of 
Naples, of the English sloop, which brought 
the news of the victory. She was sitting one 
morning at an open window, reading aloud to 
her mother, when suddenly her eye caught a 
sail in the horizon. All Naples, we should say, 


Pietra, that he must keep a few glasses un- 
broken to drink Nelson’s health when he ar- 
rived. 

On the 22nd of September, says Miss 
Knight,— 

“The ‘ Vanguard,’ with the flag of Sir Horatio 
Nelson, came in sight; and this time the concourse 
of barges, boats, and spectators was greater than be- 
fore. The ‘Vanguard’ was followed by two or 
three ships of the line, which had been in the en- 
gagement. It would be impossible to imagine a more 
beautiful and animated scene than the Bay of Naples 
then presented. Bands of music played our national 
airs. With ‘God save the King’ they had long 
been familiar, but for the present occasion they had 
learned ‘Rule Britannia’ and ‘See the conquering 


: i id | hero comes.’ No Englishman or Englishwoman can 
her mother with some difficulty effected their | 


This was in the month of | 


hear those airs without emotion in a foreign land, 
however trifling may be the effect they produce in 
our own country ; but under such circumstances as 
these, they create a powerful excitement.” 

In the following December, however, the 
Royal family was obliged to take refuge in 
Sicily, and Miss Knight and her mother fol- 
lowed them as best they might. In the fol- 
lowing year Lady Knight died, and Miss 


| Knight took up her abode under the roof of 


Sir William Hamilton. At this time, she 
assures us, there was no impropriety in the 
intimacy between Nelson and Lady Hamil- 
ton. 


Soon, however, | 


Two officers now became visible on the | 
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“Nelson always spoke of his wife with the great- 
est affection and respect; and I remember that, 
shortly after the battle of the Nile, when my mother 
said to him that no doubt he considered the day of 
that victory as the happiest in his life ; he answered, 
‘No; the happiest was that on which I married 
Lady Nelson.” 


Miss Knight sailed from Palermo onthe 
23rd of April, 1800, on board the ‘ Foudroyant’ 
of eighty guns, with the flag of Lord Nelson, 
| and commanded by Sir Edward Berry. Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton were also on 
board, and in their company Miss Knight 
finally reached England, vid ‘Trieste, Vienna, 
,and Hamburg, on the 31st of October, hay- 

ing been absent from her native soil twenty- 
| four years and six months. 

| Her sensations upon returning to England, 
the impression made upon her by the short and 
gloomy November days, the formality and 
| sameness of morning calls, the late dinners, 
, and last, but not least, the miserable despond- 


| ency which she encountered in ‘society, where 
she had been prepared to expect nothing but 
exultation and defiance, is described with much 
truth and nature. She had, however, forgotten 
the character of her countrymen, and had yet 
to learn that grumbling is with them no sign 
of giving in. 
| From this point, however, we must own that 
| the interest of the diary declines. ‘The greater 
rt of the ensuing thirtcen years were passed 
y Miss Knight in the service of Queen Char- 
| lotte, whom She left in 1813 to join the house- 
| hold of the Princess Charlotte. She only held 
| this position for a year, and then retired on a 
| pension. But that was an eventful year. The 
Princess, then in her eighteenth year, was 
| straining every nerve to escape from tutelage, 
' and to be allowed the privileges of womanhood. 
| Her father the Regent was equally determined 
that she should remain in obscurity, till he 
, could find a husband who would take her out 
of England. He was evidently afraid of her 
| forming a party of her own, and becoming as 
‘troublesome to himself as he had been to 
George the Third. The Princess, on the other 
| hand, had no disinclination to marry, but she 
had a great disinclination to quit England. 
| These different motives are the key to all the 
|intrigues and quarrels that occurred between 
| Warwick House and Carlton Gardens during 
| Miss Knight’s tenure of office. The Princess 
| wanted to marry to obtain her independence. 
| The Regent wanted her to marry in order to 
| get rid of her. So far they agreed very well, 
| and the Prince of Nassau, who was first pro- 
1 to her, was accepted with little hesita- 
| tion, till the conditions annexed to the marriage 
| were suspected. For a long time the Princess's 
' eyes were studiously blinded to the truth. She 
was soon to have an establishment in England. 
She would only be required to pass a month or 
two every year in Holland. She was coaxed 
and soothed by these assurances till the mar- 
riage very nearly took place. But the young 
Prince of Nassau was too honourable to be a 
party to the fraud; and he candidly told his 
| betrothed that he should require her to live 
abroad. Upon this the match was broken off, 
| greatly to the disgust of the Prince Regent, 
| who immediately redoubled his severity towards 
| the Princess. The result of this was that in 
the month of July, 1814, she made her escape 
| from Warwick House, and took refuge with 
, her mother at Connaught Terrace. We learn 
| also from the diary that some silly charge was 
_ trumped up by the Prince Regent, to the effect 
| that Prince Augustus of Prussia had been en- 
| couraged to pay clandestine visits at Warwick 
House. This was of coursea pure fiction; but 
_ in the course of all the turmoil which ensued, 
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Miss Knight found herself ejected from her 

lace, = though she was attached to the 
Princes Charlotte, we may presume that her 
liberty was welcome to her. Her duties seem 
to have been singularly irksome, and the Re- | 
gent himself a most disagreeable person to have 
dealings with. 

The remainder of Miss Knight's life was 
chiefly passed in foreign travel. Between the 
years 1816 and 1836 she revisited most of those 
countries which she had known in her youth, and 
deplored the changes which had befallen them. 
She was, however, peculiarly pleased with the | 
Court of Charles X., of which she has left us 
many very amusing anecdotes. The following | 
are worth quoting, though the latter, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, has been in print be- 
fore :— 


“On the 14th December, Miss Knight was once 
more in Paris. She herself says that Monsieur—at 
this time Charles X.—once observed to her: ‘ Vous 
aimez maintenant vivre en France; mais je me 
rappelle que vous m’aviez dit en Angleterre que | 
vous n’aimeriez pas d’y aller.’ ‘ Naturellement, 
Monseigneur,’ she replied; ‘la France n’¢tait pas 
alors chez elle.’ He smiled, and said, ‘ Mais ]’An- 
gleterre a été toujours chez elle, et toujours les 
livres ouverts pour vous.’ Though not very appro- 

riate, another anecdote of Monsieur related by 

iss Knight may be here introduced. ‘I recollect,’ 
she says, ‘being one evening at the Tuileries (I 
believe it was the first time I went to Monsieur’s ; 
it was in 1816), and while we were standing 
round in the usual circle, a lady, rather advanced 
in years, seemed anxiously looking for the moment 
when her turn should come to he spoken to by 
Monsieur. She caught his eye while there were 
still one or two between them, and he bowed and 
smiled. When he came up to her he spoke kindly, 
and addressed her by her name. ‘ Ah, Monseigneur !’ 
she cried, apparently much agitated, ‘il y a si long- 
temps que je n’ai pas eu Vhonneur de voir votre 
Altesse Royale, et pourtant elle se souvient de moi! 
Les années changent tout Monsieur inter- 
rupted her, and said, ‘Les années! Quant aux der- 
nicres vingt-cinq il ne faut plus les compter.’ ” 








Some descriptions of the life of some of the 
minor German Courts, especially Homburg, 
are singularly spirited and dramatic, and prove 
that advancing years had not in the slightest 
degree impaired our authoress’s intellectual 

powers. We think, after glancing at the fol- 
alee, that our readers will agree with us :— 





“One day very much resembles another. This is 
the ordinary routine. At seven the drum beats a 
réveil: a few minutes afterwards the stoves are 
lighted. At half-past eight the servant brings hot 
water, and at nine, coffee, boiled milk, a small white 
loaf, a piece of brown bread, a slice of butter, a salt- 
cellar, and in a saucer ten small lumps of sugar. At 
half-past eleven a message from the Landgravine to | 
know how I have slept, and if I should like to go 
out with her at a quarter or half-past twelve. At | 
which hour, if tolerably fine, we go out in a drosky, 
and afterwards walk, returning home by a quarter | 
before two, when the trumpet sounds for dress. At | 
two it sounds again to serve up dinner. I then go 
through a long passage, down twenty-five steps and 
up twenty-five steps, which lead me to another long | 
passage, and that to the drawing-room, where I find | 
two or three or more guests. The door opens, and 
the gentleman esteemed the most considerable gives 
me his arm. We walk into the dining-room, and | 
stand still till the other door is thrown open, when | 
the grand maitre d’hotel, with a white wand and | 
hat in hand, enters, preceding the Landgrave and | 
Landgravine, followed by the aide-de-camp of the | 
former, and the maids of honour of the latter. All 
sit down to table, the Landgrave having made me 
a sign to sit down beside him on his left hand. On | 
his right is the Landgravine, and next to ber one 
of his brothers—except when Princess Louise, their 
sister-in-law, dines at table, for then she sits between 
the Landgrave and Landgravine. Three or four 
times in the week the band plays during dinner, 


_ after which the brother gives his arm to the mag 


| drawing-room; the Landgrave and his brother 


| 


gravine, and the Landgrave his to me. 
these movements the ladies curtsey and the gentle- 
men bow down to the ground. We walk into the 


stand at one window; the Landgravine and the 
ladies sit near another ; the gentlemen stand at the 
other end of the room, unless any one happens to 
be addressed by the Landgrave. Coffee is served ; 
after which the Landgrave and Landgravine leave 
the room, making bows and curtseys, which are 
answered by profound bows from all present. A 
maid of honour throws a shawl over the Land- 
gravine’s shoulders and walks after her, first turn- 
ing to salute the company. The aide-de-camp 
does the same, and follows the Landgrave, after 
which everybody retires. The drum beats soon 
after as a salute to the Landgrave and Landgravine 
as they drive out in a drosky, returning before six. 
About half-past six the Landgravine sends for me. 
A servant with a lantern lights me down stairs to 
her apartment, and 1 sit with her in her boudoir till 
eight o’clock strikes. The servant then lights me 





| through the passages and up the twenty-five steps, 
1 | filthy cloth of gold, the 
J 


and I arrive at the drawing-room, where I find a 
maid of honour at the tea-table, and, about a quarter 
of an hour later, the door flies open, and the Land- | 
grave and Landgravine enter. The former takes 


| his tea, and then desires the card parties to be | 


formed ; he playing at one table and the Landgra- 
vine at another. At a quarter before nine the other 
door opens, and Prince Ferdinand, the Landgrave’s 
youngest brother, comes in, and bows to the com- 
pany. 


CRUISE OF THE CLAYMORE.* 


A LApy who, braving heat and danger, ven- 
tures to go from Beyrout to Damascus, from 
Damascus to Baalbec, from Baalbec to Leba- 
non, from Lebanon to Beyrout and Tyre, from 
Tyre to Jerusalem, and from thence a round- 
about way home, by Cyprus, Rhodes, the 
Dalmatian coast and Venice, must not neces- 
sarily be a Lady Hester Stanhope or a Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer, but still must be a brave and ven- 
turous woman, eager for knowledge or thirsty 
for excitement. Such a journey, picturesquely 
related in only three hundred pages, and yet 
dealing with the late Syrian war, over the 
gory frontier of which Mrs. Harvey now and 
then was forced to venture, can scarcely be 
uninviting to even the jaded palate of the 
most exhausted reader of tourists’ adventures. 

At Beyrout, suddenly the whole brilliant fitful 
panorama of Eastern life broke upon the eyes 
of our authoress: the dirt and splendour, the 
ilded coat of filth, 
were all before her; the dark narrow streets, 
cavernous bazaars, the close-veiled white bun- 
dles they call women, the venerable rogues in 
striped silk dressing-gowns, red slippers, and 


| white and green turbans, they call men, were 
| there, moving about Beyrout. 
| vendors shout out the merits of their ice, 
He walks up and down and looks at the | Water, shoes, cakes, horses and donkeys, and 


The street- 


players, at a little distance ; then sits down, and then | fruit ; the porters stagger on under bales of 
walks again. I sit at the corner of the Landgravine’s | silk; the muezzin calls sonorously to prayers ; 
table. A few minutes after, the drum beats for | the Arabs, in goat-hair cloaks and red and 


some time. At half-past nine the aide-de-camp and 
a captain, who is always in waiting, come in with 
low bows, and almost immediately afterwards a ser- 
vant enters, goes up to the grand maitre, and an- 
nounces supper. He is probably playing at the | 
Landgrave’s table, but, as soon as the game will | 
permit, he rises, takes his white wand and hat from 

the chair on which he had deposited them, and | 
comes up to the Landgravine’s table, where he stands | 
till he catches her eye. He then announces supper, | 
makes a bow, and retires. As soon as the parties 
break up, all go to supper, as before to dinner. The | 
Landgrave and Landgravine retire as soon as it is | 
over; so do the company ; and acrowd of servants and | 
kitchenmaids rush in to put out the lights and carry 

away the plates and dishes. The guard is relieved 

every two hours: at one, three, five, &c. Ateleven | 
at night a man blows a horn eleven times, once at 
one, and three times at three. On Sundays we 
dine at three. The princes and officers all in full- 
dress uniforms, and company, to the number of | 


| thirty to thirty-five, all full dressed. On Mondays 
| and Thursdays, the days for hunting, we dine at 
| half-past two.” | 
| | reason that some of the Christians had been 


In 1831-2-3 Miss Knight was in England, 
and had access to the best society, whether 
fashionable or literary. We find her dining | 
with the Duchess of Cumberland, attending | 
evening parties at the Pavilion, and at an- 
other time meeting Lady Morgan, the poet | 
Campbell, and Mr. Disraeli. But she could 
not live away from the Continent, and she | 
returned there in 1834, staying nearly two 
years at Turin. But in June 1837 she left 
Turin for Paris, and in December of the same | 
year she quitted Paris upon the last long jour- 
ney of all. She died on the 17th of that 
month, in the eighty-first year of her age. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded to the | 
joint editors of these volumes for the care and | 
skill which they have bestowed upon them. ‘The | 
notes are excellent, and the whole appearance 
of the book shows that they understood their 
business, and spared no pains to do it well. 
The book itself is most interesting, and will 
long be referred to as an authority upon 
many questions of past manners and private 
history. 
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| brings word to Beyrout that t 


yellow head-dresses, shout their confession of 


| faith; and all this perfume and stench, this 


dunghill grown over with jessamine, is soaked 

and steeped in the goldenest and most burn- 

ing of perpetual sunshine.— Voilé [ Orient. 
But, after all, it is not as the mere diary of a 





| lady tourist that this book is chiefly valuable : 


its chief interest is derived from the fact that 
it is one of the first books written since the 
war, by an impartial witness who knows the 
country. From the first pages we seem to see 
the Lebanon atmosphere getting lurid and op- 
pressive. Strange rumours zigzag across the 
sky, like fitful summer lightning ; a traveller 

here is a bad 


| feeling between the Druses and the Maronites, 


and that no less than forty or fifty assassina- 
tions had taken place ; but till the silk harvest 


| was over, and the fighting-men were at leisure 


there would be no powder burnt. An old 
Druse and his two sons had been killed by 
some Maronites, for the simple and illogical 


killed by some Mohammedans. The Turkish 
government looked on quietly, hoping, which- 
ever won or lost, to replace the native governors 
by Turks. 

“The religion of the latter” (the Druses) 
says Mrs. Harvey,— 


“Ts very singular, and involved in much mystery. 


| It appears that they may outwardly profess any re- 


ligion they find convenient, provided they keep the 
true faith in their heart. In this true faith is a cer- 


| tain mixture of Paganism; they practise many se- 


cret rites, some of which are said to be exceedingly 
cruel: but this they deny, at least to European 
Christians. They are universally praised for their 
honesty, hospitality, and dauntless courage.” 


Now that every mulberry-tree in the Leba- 
non has literally been soaked in Christian blood, 
it is said to read of how happy and peaceful 
they appeared in May 1860. Deir-el-Kamr, 
for instance, where eight hundred Christians 


| were cruelly massacred by help of the vile 


| Turks, when our authoress visited it, it was a 





* Our Cruise in the ‘Claymore; with a Visit to Damascus 
and the Lebanon, By Mrs, Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. (Chaps 
yay and Hall, 
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prosperous cluster of stone houses, girdled with 
olive trees and mulberries, where the large 
flocks of goats evidenced the prosperity of the 
inhabitants, and where groups of laughing and 
chattering women (now dead and silent) were 
twirling their distaffs on the little greens out- 
side the gardens. But even there there were 
omens of ill, for the English missionary told 
Mrs. Harvey that he could not remove the idea 
of blood-feud from the ¢hildren’s minds ; and 
just as the Moslem troops uttered their cry of 
prayer at sunset, the Maronite bell tinkled out 
the summons of the Ave-Maria. 

The authoress’s visit to the Sheikh of the 
Druses (even then crouching for his spring) is 
worth recording. The tourists pass through a 
valley walled in with mountain orchards and 
rocky woods, where the broom grows, and where 
torrents foam and splash. The palace-fortress 
stands in a valley cultivated with corn, olives, 
and mulberries; it is half European, half ori- 
ental ; the latticed windows are Eastern, and 
the bay windows and sloping roofs are Euro- 
pean. Tosee Christians enter the village of 
the Druses astonishes the inhabitants, so that 


white-veiled women peep from every door, and | lages, 


crowds of men assemble on the palace terraces. 
The retainers in the courtyard glow with red, 
green, and yellow robes; but these move aside, 
while twenty elders, in white beards and flow- 
ing robes, lead them to the chief. Of him Mrs. 
Harvey says :— 


“Said Beg is a young man, between thirty and 
thirty-five years of age, with an agreeable and pre- 
possessing countenance, well-formed features, dark 
and intelligent eyes, a mouth expressive both of 
decision and kindness, shaded by a small black mou- 
stache, but no beard covets his square and resolute 
chin ; his figure is slight and middle-sized, and he 
was dressed with far more simplicity than any of his 
attendants. He wore a loose cloak of violet Damas- 
cus silk, with a little gold embroidery round the 
collar; beneath this was a dark purple silk dress, 
bound round the waist with a handsome shaw]; 
scarlet slippers and a fez cap completed his costume. 
His brother-in-law, who walked at his right hand, 
was a most martial-looking personage, his face 





Druses, how at Sidon three hundred Christians 
were cruelly slaughtered in the gardens, the 
Metawaleh shutting the town gates upon them 
when they retreated. The following is ex- 
plaining the immediate origin of the war :— 


“ The war may be said to have begun last April, | 
when a Maronite convent was attacked, and many of 
its inmates murdered. This act was disclaimed by the 
principal Druse sheikhs, who expressed an earnest 
desire for peace, and even sent ten of their children as 
hostages. to the Maronites; but the Christians re- 
fused to receive them, expressing their determina- 
tion to be avenged. Subsequently, the Christians, 
finding the loss of the Druses had exceeded their 
own, were persuaded they had become the more 
powerful of the two races, and it was now possible 
to exterminate the Druses. The chief instigator, 
both in this and former wars, is the Christian bishop 
Tobia, of Zachlé, who seems to think that shedding 
the blood of the enemies of his religion is one of the | 
greatest Christian virtues. <A letter of his is extant, 
in which he exhorts his people in direct terms to pil- 
lage, murder, and exterminate in any manner, the 
enemies whom God has delivered into their hands. 
It is also stated that last winter he distributed a | 


every Eastern 


topay for one, will understand the irresistible temp- | 
tation thus offered to violence and bloodshed.” 





At Sidon they found the bodies of the Chris- 
tians lying unburied, and the air pestilential 
| Se their putrefaction. But at Tyre the 
| travellers became themselves historical actors 
| on the scene. The foreign Consuls are in alarm, 
| and are signalling to the ‘Claymore.’ The 
day after arriving, the Consul and principal 
Christians wait on Mr. Harvey, and tell that 
the Druses are going to attack ‘l'yre that night; 
the Consul entreated the English, ‘for the love 
of Jesus,” not to desert them, as their town 
was unfortified, and the Christians had no 

arms. Mr. Harvey offers to defend them, if 
requested to do so formally in writing, which 











wolves and jackals in the mountains, and start- 
ing at every shout or flare of light in the town. 
The next day the Turkish governor, seeing an 
Englishman so busy, got alarmed, and promised 


| a hundred men to defend the entrance of the 


town; and now the Christians began to regain 
courage and vigour, seeing so kind and gene- 
rous an ally at hand. 

The next night, just after sunset, says Mrs. 
Harvey,— 


“ A bright jet of flame shot up behind one of the 
hills, and a dark lurid glow, followed by volumes of 
smoke, spread over the valley. A village was in 


, flames, and we listened with such painful intensity, 
_ that we almost fancied we could hear the cries of the 


victims in the hands of their murderers. This we 
knew could not be, as the village was too distant ; 
but the knowledge that human beings were perish- 
ing in so awful a manner within a few miles of us 
was more dreadful than could be well described, es- 
pecially with the consciousness that no help could 


| be given. At this moment a dull, heavy sound was 


heard; that, Charlie whispered to us, was the tread 


| of a large body of armed men,—whether advancing 


or retreating, none could tell, as the night was much 


large number of muskets among the mountain vil- | too dark to distinguish any object on shore. Again 
intimating, in case of war breaking out with | was the anxious watch renewed; again did we await 

the Druses, that they were gifts, but otherwise they | the moment when death and murder should be close 
must be paid for. Those who know how desirous | to us; but God in His mercy stayed the flood, and 
asant is to possess a gun, and the | this little town was saved from the waves of destruc- 

extreme difficulty he finds to raise money enough | tion that had overwhelmed so many fairer places in 


this most fair but unhappy country. 

“Monday, June 11th.—Early this morning the 
welcome, the joyful news was brought that the 
Druses had retired, and were already many miles 
away. Mr. Harvey’s anticipations and hopes had 


| been quite correct ; for the report of the spies, of the 


‘Claymore’ being a man-of-war, of the resolute 
measures taken to defend the town, and also of the 
fact of the Turkish Governor co-operating in the de- 
fence, had decided the Druse chiefs to withdraw 
their forces. Nothing could exceed the emotion 
and thankfulness of the poor Christians at their de- 
liverance ; their expressions of gratitude were almost 

ainful; they gave Mr. Harvey a memorial, signed 
by the Bishop, the Consuls, and the principal inha- 
bitants, to express their gratitude and deep sense of 
his kindness, and offered us many very valuable pre- 

sents, which, of course, we did not accept,—taking 








bronzed almost to blackness by exposure to sun and | Tather reminds us of the old Oxford story of | only a few flowers, as a remembrance.” 


wind ; his sinewy athletic figure and bright gleam- 
ing eye showed the daring soldier, and we were not 
surprised to hear that he was Ali Kamati, better 
known as General Kamati, the famous Druse chief 
who had shared with Sir William Williams the pri- 
vations and horrors of the siege of Kars, and who, 
out of the five hundred brave Druses who had ac- 
companied him to Constantinople, brought back but 
a scanty remnant to their native mountains. He 
retains much affection and admiration for his old 
brothers in arms, and to him is mainly to be attri- 
buted the good understanding that exists between 
his people and the English, and the friendship with 
which the latter are always received in the Druse 
villages,” 

This sheikh assured the English travellers, 
he was doing all he could, but in vain, to re- 
concile his people and the Maronites ; but he 
had no control over the distant tribes, especially 
over the Hauran—the most vindictive and san- 

uinary of all the nation. Already some 
Jruses had had their hands and feet, noses and 
ears, cut off by the Maronites, and the village 
in which the sufferers lived had, in return, 
butchered all the monks in an adjacent Greek 
convent. 

There can be no doubt, however much our 
sympathies may go with the Christians, that 
as to right or wrong, it is as six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other, and that one is as 
warlike, passionate, revengeful, and cruel, as 
the other. 

Our authoress collects all the horrible facts 
of the time; how bodies of Christians were 
found stabbed by Bashi-Bazouk spears, how 
the Turkish authorities supplied arms to the 








| the Balliol man refusing to save the Pembroke 
; man, because he had not been properly intro- 
| duced. The story goes on :— 


| 
| “To all these conditions the Consul thankfully 
| acceded, and it was arranged that the yacht should 
| be brought in near to the town, that her guns might 
| command the isthmus at the entrance. The women 
| and children, and whatever valuable property could 
be moved in so short a time, were placed on board 
some small country boats, which were then to be 
taken out and anchored behind the yacht. The 
| Consul’s house, which was surrounded by strong 
| walls, and had already been put in a state of defence, 
| was to be guarded by a party of Christians ; whilst 
another party of about seventy armed men, headed 
| by the Consul himself, wereto patrol the town all 
night. Mr. Attalah had already written to Mr. Moore, 
the Consul-General at Beyrout, asking assistance: this 
letter he had brought on board. Mr. Harvey added 
a few lines, to state what he was doing, and in a 
short time we saw the little country boat that was 
taking the despatch stealing away under the shadow 
of the cliffs, communication by land being by this 
time cut off.” 


All hands of the ‘Claymore’ were called in 
order, the affair was laid before them frankly, 
with a hearty cheer they declared they would 
die sooner than those helpless women and chil- 
dren should be murdered in cold blood. In- 
stantly the yacht was moored broadside to the 
town, her four little guns run out and loaded, 
and arms and ammunition served out to the 


Now all this, though to many it may seem a 
very simple and natural act of kindness, makes 
our blood flow quicker, and a certain honest flush 

| of pride come in our cheeks. Mr. Harvey be- 
| haved like an Englishman ; and had our minis- 
| ter expressed half as much interest in the safety 
| of the Christians, the Druse massacres might 
| have been stayed at the very outset. 

| Even in Damascus Mrs. Harvey found proof 
| of Moslem fanaticism. She says :— 


| All attempts of missionaries, of whatever reli- 

gion, to gain footing in Moslem families, have hi- 
| therto totally failed ; and during the last few years, 
the ill-will against the Christians, far from dimi- 
nishing, has decidedly increased. We are told by 
| people who have lived many years in these coun- 
| tries, that the Crimean war, instead of exciting gra- 
titude, had, on the contrary, caused much animosity 
and irritation. The Moslems had bitterly felt their 
weakness, and the consciousness of their dependence 
on the Western Powers, made them hate with in- 
creased virulence the Christians living in this city, 
one of the strongholds of Islamism. Most Maho- 
metans are of opinion that the days of Turkish rule 
are numbered. An old tradition says, that after 
four hundred years of supremacy, the children of 
the Prophet will have to give place to the hated 
Christians. This period is now drawing to a close ; 
but as power decreases, so dislike grows, and unless 
the authorities can govern with a stronger and a 
steadier hand than for many years past, consuls and 
other resident foreigners predict that some day, ter- 
rible outrages will be committed.” 





‘men, while the women were employed in pre- 
paring lint and bandages. ‘Till the moon set 
| the women waited with sad hearts, expecting 
the attack, listening to the howling of the 





Yet round this Damascus, where such hatred 
reigns, is one of the loveliest spots in the whole 
earth, ‘The pomegranates grow in hedges, the 
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roses are in thickets, the night air is heavy | 


with the scent of orange and lemon flowers, 
every hollow in the hills brims with forget- 
me-nots, cyclamen, purple and yellow iris, cal- 
ceolarias, and gladiolus. It is Eden once more, 
but Eden inhabited by evil spirits. 

This pleasant little book leaves us with a re- 
tretftil sense of the utter putrefaction of the 
rurkish dominions, of the perilous and ne- 
tlected state of the East, and of the necessity 
of European Christianity protecting all mem- 
bers of the same faith throughout the Orient. 





THE HANDBOOK OF ROMAN 
NUMISMATICS.* 


To Mr. Madden, son of the distinguished pa- 
leographer who is at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Mantscripts in the British Museum, 
we are indebted for a valuable manual of Ro- 
man Numismatics, a work the want of which 
has been long felt ; for Akerman’s Numismatic 
Manual, the book most commonly referred to 
by the English student, appeared twenty-one 
years ago, since which time our field of know- 
ledge has been greatly enlarged, not only by 
the discovery of many new Roman coins, but 
also by fresh and more accurate attributions. 
The recent publications of M. Cohen, of the 
Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris, on the ‘* Con- 
sular and Imperial Coins,” have rendered all 
former works out of date, although the large 
size and expense of these publications place 
them beyond the reach of the general public. 
The present volume offers the chief advan- 
tages of these larger works at a small cost, 
with the additional recommendation that the 
information is communicated in the English 
tongue. We proceed to give a rapid analysis 
of its contents. First comes an Introduction, 
giving the early history of the coinage in the 
three metals, the character of the types, and 
the dates and various offices mentioned on 
coins. Among the types of the coins of the 
family Junia discussed, we are glad to see that 
the famous one of Brutus, with the legend 
ELD. MAR., and the type, a cap of liberty be- 
tween two daggers, is maintained to be au- 
thentic. Its genuineness is one of the quas- 
diones verate of numismatists. The writer 
states that the specimen in silver, presented to 


the British Museum by Mr. de Salis (and the | 


name of that eminent connoisseur is no slight 
guarantee in itself), is indisputably authentic. 
The office of the ‘* Consulship” is fully entered 
into, and we learn that the year was named 
after the Consuls as late as A.p. 541, in the 


reign of Justinian I.; and that the office is | 


wentioned for the last time on the coins of 
Heraclius I. alone, and of Heraclius I. with his 
two sons. Next follow some useful lists of the 
as and its divisions, and of the Roman families; 
and in this latter we read, contrary to what 
we might expect, that the gold coin of Julius 
Cesar with his head struck during his lifetime, 
occurs only with the name of the moneyer, 
Mussidius Longus, and that all the others must 
be considered false. The second list of the 
family series is wholly new. It shows how 
the families were connected, and likewise the 
names of individuals of whom we possess coins. 
A list of the Imperial series follows, and in- 
cludes all the new attributions that have been 
discovered up to the present time, among 
which we notice the following :—a coin of 
Alexandria, with a bearded bust, given to 
Macrianus I., usurper in the East under Gal- 

* The Handbook of Roman Numismatics. By Fred. W. 
Madden, of the British Museum, Hon. Secretary of the Nu- 
guismnatic Sogiety, 58. (J, Russell Smith.) 


, lished in England. The Imperial series is 


| the national collection) to publish his recent 


| the inquirer will find an answer. Mint-marks, 


lienus, A.vu.c. 1015 (A.D. 260); an Alexan- 
drian coin, given to Domitianus II., which 
from its fabric is of the period of Gallienus, 
and is evidently struck by the usurper known 
in history as ** Alexander Aimilianus;” and 
two others, struck at Alexandria, one of 
which is the ‘ follis,” both given to Domitius 
Domitianus II., known in history as ** Achil- 
leus,” the usurper in Egypt under Diocletian. 
A long note follows on the Palmyrenean dyn- 
asty, stating the attributions of M. Victor 
Langlois, which have never before been pub- 


concluded with Theodosius I., and an earnest 
appeal is made to Mr. de Salis (whose magnifi- 
cent collection of Roman coins now, through 
the munificence of their owner, forms part of 


researches respecting the Vandals, Goths, Visi- 
goths, Burgundians, &c., of whose doings or 
coins but little at present is known. Next 
follows a valuable chronological table of the 
principal events, from the accession of Diocle- 
tian to the death of Theodosius I., showing 
the divisions of the Empire under the Emperors 
and Cesars, and the various, and occasionally 
successful, endeavours of the usurpers to wrest 
the authority from the lawfully reigning Em- 
peror. 

One is often inclined to ask the meaning of 
the letters one finds beneath the type on the 
reverse of late Roman coins, as the AL., or the 
conon., or the Konst. In Mr. Madden’s book 


as they are called, have been discussed from 
time immemorial, and each one gives his own 
interpretation. Jdeal forms, too, have found 
their way into print, as if they really existed 
upon the coins. CORNOB., TROAS., and such 
forms have been variously and gloriously ex- 
plained; but, alas! we find them not in the 
above-mentioned list. We find comon. and 
CoNoB., with the explanation that the for- 
mer only occurs on Western, and the latter on 
Eastern coins; that the former is the follower 
of com. (which is explained by “ Constantine 
Moneta”), and that the latter is the only Con- 
stantinople mint-mark. And now, perhaps, 
some of our readers may never have heard of 
‘“*Constantina.” We find that it was a name 
given to ‘ Arelate” (Arles) by Constantine 
the Great, and that one of the late Latin poets, 
Ausonius, designates the town as duplex. A 
distinct rule is given for the attribution of 
coins to Constantinople or to Constantina. 
CON. or cons. (Constantinople) is always ac- 
companied by a Greek letter, while con. or 
const. (Constantina) is preceded by a Latin 
letter; avd another rule is afterwards laid 
down, that k is never the initial of Constanti- 
nople, and that consequently coins reading 
KON., KONST., &c., do not belong to Constan- 
tinople, but to Constantina. It seems well es- 
tablished that the letters on =72, and our atten- 
tion is drawn to the engraving of the remark- 
able gold coin of Constans, in the British Mu- 
seum, on which occurs the figures LXx1L., 
which are supposed to signify that there were 
72 “solidi” struck to the pound. Accompa- 
nying the mint-marks is a carefully drawn up 
| table, showing the four great divisions of the 
| Empire, Gaul, Italy, lyricum, and Oriens, at 
| the time of Constantine, giving under each 
emperor and usurper the towns at, which there 
' was a mint, and the metals of the coins in the 
British Museum. ‘The value of the book is 
enhanced by the addition of six plates, of 
' which a good description is given ; and there is 
a note on the letter L, which is usually found 
on the Alexandrian coins, and as usually inter- 





totally unknown in Egypt as early as the time 
of the first Ptolemy, is suggested as far more 
likely to be the demotic ideographie sign for 
‘“‘year,” which character was always used for 
officiai documents, and which would most likely 
be adopted for the symbol on coins. 

Want of space prevents us from giving 
further illustrations of the contents of the 
volume, but we can bear confident testimony 
to its utility and accuracy, and we recommend 
the work as being what it professes to be, a 
‘* Handbook of Roman Coins.” ‘The thanks 
of the public are due to Mr. Madden for thus 
placing at their service the results of that inti- 
mate acquaintance with his subject, which his 
position and opportunities as an officer in the 
Numismatic department of the British Museum, 
and as secretary to the Numismatic Society 
of London, have enabled him to acquire. 








CLASSICAL POETRY.* 


Byron, though he made a copious use of his 
classical knowledge, and scattered throughout 
his works short passages of great beauty, al- 
most translated from Greek or Latin poets, 
complained somewhat unreasonably of Keats 
putting Lempriére’s Dictionary into rhyme. 
‘The saying was meant as a joke rather than a 
sneer; but he thought Keats too fond of se- 
lecting the Greek mythology for the stbjects 
of English Poems. His friend Shelley was 
equally classical. Plato and Aschylts were 
among the chief sources of his inspiration ; and 
his beautiful imagery was frequently borrowed 
from the pages of the grand old masters of the 
elder we 
“The barils sublime, 
Whose mighty footsteps eclio 
Throtigh the corridors of time.” 

Since the days of Keats and Shelley the elas- 
sical school has rather increased than dimi- 
nished. Mr. Horne’s Orion was a poem of 
considerable originality and beauty. Some of 
Tennyson's best pieces are on classical subjects. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has carried this kind of 
composition to high perfection. Mr. Preston 
is evidently enamoured of the classics, and con- 
sequently gives to the world his Threshold of 
Atrides. ‘The work is dramatic in form, al- 
though not adapted to the stage. ‘The story is 
told too much in detail. It would have been 
vastly improved by curtailment. We have 
choruses which are not so musical, but which 
seem to din in our ears almost as fatiguingly 
as the praises of the famous Robert Ridley, or 
those of the fascinating young lady whose name 
was Nancy, who was seen in the Strand, and 
whose beauty suggested to the singer the ar- 
dent desire to reside with her “in a second 
floor, for evermore.” 

Mr. Preston lays his first scene near the Tro- 
jan Pergamus, in which, with much prayer, 
chorus, and dialogue, the question is discussed 
as to the propriety of Paris going on an em- 
bassy to Menelaus, King of Sparta. The 
young man, loath to leave his beautiful Ginone, 
though he makes no tention of her to his 
aged parent, expresses a modest diffidence about 
his capacities for the duties of a diplomatist ; 
and suggests that his brother Hector, who was 
very popular in Troy, or his elder brother, 
Deiphobus, should be selected. Deiphobus de- 
clines the honour; Priam loses his temper, and 
indulges in several severe observations ; Hector 
is patriotic and filial ; 7neas moves an amend- 
ment to the effect that— 





preted AYKABANTOS, but which from the 
tact that the Latin language must have been | 


* The Threshold of Atrides. By George F, Preston. (W, 
Kent and Co.) 
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* Some elder men associate with their youth 

To help the Princes, if the Princes go, 

By their maturer wisdom.” 
It is finally arranged that Paris shall go; and 
we turn over the leaf, and—are in Heaven. 
Here Jupiter delivers an oration to the assem- 
bled Deities, which, in terrestrial legislative 
assemblies, would have infallibly occasioned a 
*‘count out.” Hera is more brief and violent : | 
her invective conveys the impression that she 
was at the time leader of the Opposition in 
Olympus, and she denounces Troy with a fury 
which must have elicited loud applause among | 
her own party. Venus made a graceful appeal 
to the Administration to treat the city with 
more clemency, and called up Athena, who | 
showered sarcasms upon the beautiful Goddess 
of Love in the following cruel and sarcastic 
style :— 


Athena. 
“ O Cypris! better suited for light joys 

Than council and the subtler weft of fate, 
Would that thy laughter-loving wiles alone 
Employed thee merely. Thus thou wouldst refrain 
From matters far beyond thee, due to those 
Of fuller foresight, wisdom-wardered minds! 
And what thou slanderest Hera and myself, 
Concerning Peleus’ banquet and the fruit 
Of Eris, with the contest then we lost— 
With us such things weigh lightly—to myself, 
The outward matters little ; but for thee, 
Thou hast full scanty heed past silly love, 
Or how to trim thy beauty !” 





Ares, instead of defending his fair innamorata, | 
who was evidently over-weighted in the debate, | 
blurts out a blustering war-speech quite in the 
style of the latc lamented Colonel Sibthorp. | 
Jupiter closed the discussion by a few common- | 
place platitudes. 

The author has in the next scene ventured 
upon somewhat perilous ground-—a love scene | 
between Paris and (none. He has exerted | 
himself here possibly from a remembrance that | 
a certain Mr. ‘Tennyson, not wholly unknown | 
to fame, has written some passable lines on the | 
same subject. As it is one of his best pas- | 
sages, we gladly give the reader an opportu- | 
nity of judging of its merit. The lovers are | 
in a forest with mountains, and a temple in | 
the background :— 


| 
(none. | 
* So thou wilt go, and our delicious love 

Is snapt asunder—our melodious dream | 

Reft of all music. What enchanter’s skill 

Shall e’er reset our lives to notes so fair ? 

Yet have I long foreboded this before ! 


Paris, 


Thy memory broods upon one evening past, 
We paced in woven shadows broad and still ; 
Quick flaws unrobed the vapour dusty sun, | 
And beamed a lightning on the distance sea: } 
A softer ray athwart the column'd pines | 
Mirrored the tangled rye-grass in the rills. | 
Autumn had touched the trees—white gusts of cloud 
Sped high above us. There we reached a cave, | 
Sacred to some bright Goddess of the hills, 

Whose image, lapsed from its grey pedestal, | 
Slept fallen in a cali divinity. | 
By a still covert ivy-garlanded., | 
Deep latticed from the glare with netting vines ; 

Hard by, an altar delicately spread, } 
Thin barley-cates and ears of yellow maize, 

Which shepherds offered quaintly of their best. | 
Soft meadow-grasses rustled round the slopes, 
Crisp alders and white poplars rimmed the brook, | 
Thirsty of curling rivulets. Beyond 

To sternest solitudes the pinewood darkened— 
I linger out these trifles grown most dear, 
Close-hoarded memories of uncertain joy— 
And there, in converse precious as the sound | 
Of silver streamlet in a leafless wild, 
We wondered if that ever-fading shore 
Future would crown its purple peaks with gloom; | 
Sullen, or sunlit barriers dimly seen, \ 
Which beckon iuto cloudland. If kind fate } 
In one close weft would knit our threads of time | 
Unravelled save by death. My fears presaged, 
So happy were we that it might not last, 

Or earth would rival those eternal bowers 
Sinless and sorrowless—imost distant, past 

Azure gleain-crested ripples of long sea, 

In secret ocean islanded—beyond 

The latest crimson of the hour-worn sun, 

Where the day-lilies blossom all year round, 

A deep repose for past heroic souls, 

And men would grow contented. Days of gold! 
Weak vapours struggling to outface the sun,— 
Q! we but dreamed upon you! 


j 
} 
| 
| 


none. 


“ Lord and love! 
My lord, my husband! thou dost double woe, 
Recalling happier moments. Insecure 
Are life and joy, like everything we owe 
To that brief mortal summer men call ‘love.’ ” 


The following scene is in the palace at Troy, 
where a dialogue takes place between Hecuba 
and /Bneas. Cassandra, her ‘eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” prophesies evil things, and sub- 


| sequently faints from excessive mental excite- 


ment and physical over-exertion. We next 


| spend a considerable time on the shore of the 


Hellespont. We see Paris embark, and swiftly 
reach the confluence of the Eurotas, where 
Nereides, Oceanides, Oreades, Naiades, and 
Charites continually do cry. Zephyrus sings 


a solo in very good style, and Echo and Chloris | 


favour the company in a similar way. Silenus 
addresses a few warm and characteristic re- 


marks to the nymphs, complimenting them | 
| upon their ‘‘ dimpled ivory feet,” their “long 


and lustrous lashes,”— 
“The mantling glory of deep fragrant hair, 
Disparted from each forehead, myrtle-wreati'd, 
Athwart your polished shoulders, and rich bosoms 


Moulded to such fine sivell as mortal eyes 
Might die beholding.” 


We are next introduced to the very best 
society in Sparta, and presented at Court. 


Helen, probably from reading sentimental no- | 


vels, or owing to some slight neglect on the 
part of her royal husband, is evidently in a 
very dangerous and unhealthy frame of mind. 
Menelaus welcomes the Trojan prince and his 
attendants with splendid hospitality, and the 
most cordial friendship. Paris, forgetful of 
the beautiful wood-girl he had left among the 
dells of Ida, becomes desperately enamoured 
of the king’s fascinating wife. 
is so dreadfully indiscreet, that it is difficult to 
speak of it with temper or moderation. We 
have flirting ad libitum. We find the lovers 
seated in a chamber in the palace, listening 
to the rhymeless and not very smooth lines of 
an invisible chorus, who were probably, under 
this disguise, preparing evidence for the peti- 
tioner in the Divorce Court of the period. 
Wefeel now that weare nearing the dénoue- 
ment, and that nothing remains but a case be- 
fore the Sir Cresswell Cresswell of Lacede- 
mon. But our author, evidently having some 
more lines on classical subjects in his desk, or 
being able to produce any amount of the same 
class of article, carries us, vi et armis, to a 
‘‘ mysteriously darkened cavern in the summit 
of ‘Taletum, on the mountain chain of Taygetus,” 
to the Oracle of the Sun. Invocations and 
choruses are frequent, and Helen, who has 
come to consult the priestess, is subjected to a 
few personal observations of a pointed charac- 
ter. We are next favoured with a vision of 
Ulysses, we scarcely know why ;andsubsequent- 
ly, the vision of Agamemnon ; and ultimately, 
the vision of Hector. We go back to Paris 


| and Helen, who, during the night, stealthily es- 
| cape from the banks of the Eurotas, a breach 


of modesty on her part, and a gross violation 
of the laws of hospitality on his. When the 
injured husband and his loyal subjects discover 
the absence of Paris and the Queen, their 


| amazement is only equalled by their virtuous 


indignation. They vow vengeance against the 
perfidious Trojan and his race— 
“ Ruin unto lium, war, fierce war, 
A Nemesis of war, and bloodhood justice, 
Uuslumbering, tireless-paced, unslaked of blood! 
War of extermination without end! 
War, famine, death, disgrace !—most sweet revenge.’ 


They declare their fixed determination to 
pursue the fugitives, who, in the language of 
a MS. letter to which our notice has recently 
been called, may be described as the “ gilty 
pare.” The Citizens having concluded their ter- 


Her conduct | 


rific menaces, join in a chorus, which by its 
rhythm reminds us of one of Bishop Heber’s 
hymns, but possesses at the same time a tone 
and movement so brisk, rollicking, and jovial, 
that it doubtless became an after-supper song 
in Sparta for many a generation. We cannot 
resist the delight of quoting it entire :— 
Citizens’ Chorus. 
“ Wondrous, O Helen, the snare of thy beauty ; 
Fatal the spell of thy passion-lit eyes ; 
Hero and demigod, honour and duty, 
How are they fallen, the peerless, the wise! 
“ Tfeartless and fearless, and reckless of danger, 
Falser than serpent, yet fairer than day ; 
False to thy lord, for a boy and & stranger : 
Fair as the goddess that rose from the spray. 
“Pleasure wouldst seek o'er the waters? but pleasure 
Flies her pursuer an Iris of foam : 
Leagues of new seaboard increase not her measure : 
Fled for a phantom from honour and home! 





“‘ What shall he give thee, thy Trojan young lover, 
Making amends for thy peace and thy loss! 
Soon, but too late shalt thou. hapless, discover, 

Gold thou hast heedlessly bartered for dross. 


“ Thou shalt repent, and in sorrow dejected 
Pray that undone which was wished for before ; 
Beauty, with sorrow most closely connected, 
| Time to repent thee, and time to deplore ! 
“ Why should we chide thee, poor outcast from pity, 
Offspring of Leda, yet luckless as she ? 
Fair stand the walls of the music-built city, 
Traitress! ere long they shali crumble for thee!” 
We may possibly have produced an impres- 
sion that we have not treated Mr. Preston's 
story with sufficient gravity. But it is no more 
Mr. Preston’s story than that of any one else. 
We will not go so far as to say that he has 
made it his own by spoiling it, and that, in 
that respect; he is like the stupid preacher, 
who 
“ Stole his discourse from the famed Doctor Brown, 
But reading it damnably nade it his own.” 
| He has, however, illustrated to a nicety the 
truth of Horace’s dictum, ‘‘ difficile est propri¢ 
communia dicere.” Mr. Preston, by such a se- 
lection of a subject, places himself in contrast 
| with Homer, .schylus, Virgil, and a few 
' other writers of repute, and he should remem- 
ber that people will make comparisons, and 
that ‘‘ comparisons are odorous.” We have 
read through his poem with industry and pa- 
tience. We cannot conscientiously, in this 
| warm weather, recommend our readers to do 
the same. It was a duty to us; the question 
| is, whether it will be a pleasure to them. We 
do not deny Mr. Preston merit. We have ex- 
| tracted some of his lines, and our readers will 
see that they contain some beauties; but there 
is not, throughout the long poem, a single 
thought or figure displaying high poetic ge- 
nius. Mr. Preston is quite free from plagiarism 
and imitation; there is a rough, strong ori- 
ginality in many of the lines. The worst are 
his lyrics, which are without rhyme, and have 
none of the smoothness, rhythm, and art, 
which can only recommend such verses. The 
poem is too long, and very uneven; some 
passages are dreadfully prosaic. He has, more- 
over, a predilection for peculiar words, and 
among his vocabulary may be found the follow- 
ing :—"‘spilth,” ‘ rede,” “ruth,” and “ corri- 
valry.” In conclusion, we are afraid that in 
fairness we must say, that the work is medi- 
ocre, and we need scarcely remind a writer of 
classical poetry that 
“ Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non Di, non homines, non concessere column.” 





ROBESPIERRE AND M. LOUIS 
BLANC.* 


In this eleventh volume, conformably with the 
great, not to say excessive abundance of de- 


* Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, Par M, Louis Blanc. 
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tail he has given to his history, M. Louis Blanc 
is still occupied with the events of the year 
1794. But he here reaches the culminating 
point—the highest eruption of the revolution- 
ary lava ; namely, the last two months of the 
Reign of Terror, and the fall of Robespierre. 
Robespierre, in M. Louis Blanc’s opinion, is 
a hero whom all parties and writers have ma- 
liciously blackened and defamed. Not only was 
he ‘“ eloquent,” ‘ incorruptible,” ‘ patriotic,” 
in his way—qualities which are generally con- 
ceded to him—but he had, according to our 
present writer, a ‘‘ grand character,” nay, even 
‘* ascended from the dignity of Apostle to that 
of Martyr.” Excellent, if it can be in any 
way made out. In the numerous ranks of the 
“army of martyrs,” it is quite possible he 
may find more than one messmate who will not 
disown him. And as for the rehabilitation of 
doubtful characters, which is so usual and so 
successful at the present day, we hail it with all 
welcome, as eminently characteristic of a hu- 
mane and civilized age. How pleasant to think 
that those whom we considered as ancient 
scoundrels were really most excellent men! 
Have we not had Judas Iscariot handsomely 
defended, and thus seen an injustice nearly 
eighteen centuries old redressed? Judas him- 
self, perhaps, is not much the better for it. 


That untoward catastrophe which terminated | 


his existence will never be redressed, although 
we declare him the most moral character that 
ever existed ; but then ‘‘ fame” and the credit of 


‘* posterity ” are so much relieved by these re- | 


versals of old judgments. Now, when injured, 
if a man appeals to posterity, he may feel that 
some time within two thousand years his name 
will be lifted to a glittering height in the sight 
of men. We have more than once thought of 
it lately—could not an association be got up 
under some such name as this: ‘* The Defunct- 


Scoundrel Rehabilitation Society” — which | 


should start a general expurgation of history, 
. ° € ry’ ~ 
from Cain down to Bombino? ‘The tracts 


need not be large (for truth is always simple), 


and, we venture to think, would sell well. In 


the meantime, we regret to have to play the 


part of Devil's Advocate with regard to this 
canonization of Robespierre. 
In the second chapter of the volume before us 


M. Louis Blanc expounds the ‘horrible ma- | 


chinations against Robespierre.” ‘These arose 
through envy excited in the Convention and 
the two committees, at “his moral authority 
and superiority of talent,” offensively displayed, 
as they thought, on many occasions, but never 
so much so as on the Feast of the Supreme Being, 
when ‘tin sky-blue coat, white silk waistcoat 
broidered with silver, black silk breeches, white 
stockings, shoe-buckles of gold,” and a bou- 
quet of flowers and wheat-ears in his hand, he 
marched at the head of his colleagues, but with 
“*fifteen paces between him and them,” showing 


thereby nefarious projects against liberty and | 


equality especially. The men of the Convention 
and the two Committees — always excepting 


those in them who were his active allies or pas- | 
sive tools—determined on his destruction. And ; 


how, according to M. Louis Blane, does the 
reader suppose they began the execution of 
their plan? Why, by the execution of the 
celebrated batch of fifty-four persons on the 
29th Prairial—a batch which contained old De 
Sombreuil of the Invalides, seventy-three years 
old, and the poor little dressmaker Nicolle, who 
was but seventeen; which contained Amiral, 
the would-be assassin of Collot d’Herbois, and 
fair-haired Cécile Rénault, who paid Robes- 
pierre a visit probably with a view to imitate 
Charlotte Corday. These and the rest, says 
M. Louis Blane, were all condemned and exe- 


cuted by the malice of the Comité de Siireté | 








Générale, in order to cast odium upon Robes- 
pierre. Certainly, to be charged with the judi- 
cial murder of fifty-four persons, when inno- 
cent, is far from consolatory. But we imagine 
that few men’s fame would suffer from it less 
than Robespierre’s, and in the judgment of few 
nations would it be more venial than in that of 
the Paris public of 1794. But where are the 
proofs? M. Louis Blanc enumerates the mortal 
enemies of Robespierre in the Convention, in the 
Sireté Générale, in the Salut Public,—Vadier, 
Amar, Vouland, Collot, Billaud, Barrére, Bour- 
don de l’Oise, and others; that, above all, 
Fouquier-Tinville and he were as good as 
strangers: valeat quantum. We would simply 
ask, Is it credible, is it possible, that a man in 
Robespierre’s position at that time, only a week 
after that damning proof of his power,—viz. 
the law of the 22nd Prairial,—should have 
either ignored or been unable to prevent the 
sacrifice of this “‘ hecatomb” offered by his 
enemies? Tle was sole master of the Jacobin 
Club ; he, Couthon, and Saint-Just were om- 
nipotent in the Committee. Dumas and Cof- 
finhal were his friends in the Tribunal, the 
powers of which, by his own law, had just been 
quadrupled ; Henriot, general of the National 
Guard, was his sworn ally. On the 22nd 
Prairial he and Couthon had forced upon the 
reluctant Convention that terrible decree which 
made Ruamps say he would blow his brains out 
if it were not adjourned. Yet, on the 29th of 
the same month we are to suppose this meek, 
injured, martyred Robespierre quite incapable 
of saving that motley crew of miserables among 
whom were his and Collot’s enemies,—aristo- 
| crats, actresses, demireps, and dressmakers. 
| Certainly not proven, M. Louis Blane. 

The author's object is to prove that Robes- 
| pierre quite foresaw that his enemies in the 
| Convention and the two Committees would be 
too strong for him; but that as he -could not 
resist them without violating the Constitution, 
he preferred to meet his death. He is pic- 
tured as a sort of Socrates, delivering an apo- 
logy which he knows will fail, yet choosing 
‘‘yather to commit an irreparable fault than re- 
nounce his principles ” (p. 210). Such ** hesita- 
tions, we are told, ruin a man, but immor- 
talize him also” (p. 252). We think that they 
show he was an incompetent pedant, who could 
see nothing but his theories and fine-spun 
rules, while great broad human facts passed 
unheeded beforehim. Why,on M. Louis Blanc’s 
|own showing, what were the merits of the 
| case? Robespierre had determined to put an 
end to the Terror, to bring to punishment 
some of the sanguinary monsters who, in the 
| provinces, covered the Republic with infamy. 
| A most laudable, nay, blessed resolve; and had 
‘he but done it, one which would have given 
him a very different position in men’s hearts to 
what he now has. Whatis his course? He goes 
to the Convention and makes an oration, which 
M. Louis Blane calls “admirable,” but Carlyle, 
with more discernment, ‘‘ long-winded, unme- 
lodious as the screech-owl’s.” In any case it was 
full of the foulest abuse of his opponents, who 
are ‘* monsters,” ‘* hypocrites,” ‘* scoundrels,” 
and what is the remedy? “We are to punish 
the traitors, purify the Committees.” That is, 
guillotine, and evermore guillotine. Doubtless, 
if Robespierre had succeeded in relieving the 
Talliens, Collots, and Fouquiers of their heads, 
he would for once have used the guillotine in 
the right place. But then this must be done 
according to those precious legal forms which 
we have the happiness to live under. We must 
not employ force, but only reason. We may 
guillotine by wholesale, men, women, and 
children, if according to the form of the Con- 
stitution and the will of the people. ‘To save 





| 
| 
| 
| 








one’s country from cruel charlatans, to obey di- 
vine and human instincts, at the expense of 
a mushroom Constitution, we are not permitted. 
We see little that is ‘ sublime” or ‘ immor- 
tal” in this. 

However, though the Talliens, Collots, and 
the rest, might think it quite commendable and 
proper that aristocrats should be guillotined, 
they had no notion of the same treatment ap- 
plied to themselves. They decreed as accused 
Robespierre, Saint-Just, Couthon, Henriot, 
and Le Bas, besides others less important, on 
9 Thermidor. ‘The various changes and vacil- 
lations of that night; how the Convention 
seemed’ ascending when Robespierre was sent 
off to the Luxembourg ; how, presently, when 
he and his friends, instead of safe lodgment 
in prison, at nightfall get safely into the 
Hotel de Ville, the Convention is apparently 
beaten hopelessly, are well-known facts, told 
with great detail by M. Louis Blane, but with 
a slight want of energy and dramatic vigour. 
But it is at this point he differs most from his 
predecessors. For he adopts Meda’s story, who 
averred that he shot Robespierre, instead of 
the latter having failed in an attempt at sui- 
cide. ‘The reader will remember it was at that 
critical moment when the Convention had 
plucked up its spirits, and had surrounded 
the Hotel de Ville with troops ; when Henriot 
got drunk and could not take care of his can- 
noniers, who left him for his opponents ; when 
the ‘Triumvir and _ his friends saw that all 
was lost, that each proceeded to that method 
of self-extermination which pleased him best. 
Young Robespierre jumped out of window 
and got spiked on a bayonet; Le Bas blew 
his brains out; Couthon stabbed himself, 
though not successfully ; and according to the 
received and probable account, then and there 
Robespierre, seeing resistance hopeless, and 
well knowing the issue of the morrow, tried 
to shoot himself, but only smashed his jaw. 
M. Louis Blanc takes Meda’s most improbable 
account, that, without reason or explanation, 
he introduced himself under false pretences 
into the Hotel de Ville, got into the room 
where the accused were, and shot Robespierre ; 
that all the rest, alarmed, made haste to be 
off, never caring about Meda, who afterwards 
claimed reward from the Directory for this 
singular service. We cannot follow M. Louis 
Blanc in his lengthened argument to prove the 
truth of the view he takes. He assumes that 
the Convention was only too happy to profit 
by Meda’s act, though reluctant to acknow- 
ledge it. Now, in our opinion, a greater 
ignorance of human nature could hardly be 
displayed than is here shown. Why, to re- 
morseless enemies thirsting for his blood, Ro- 
bespierre’s escape from their vengeance by 
assassination must have been the cruelest of 
disappointments. He was hemmed in, at their 
mercy, caught in his own trap, and they 
would now make him drink the cup of bitter- 
ness to the dregs. We are apt to think that 
if Meda had made his imposing confession a 
little sooner, he would have accompanied his 
supposed victim to the guillotine in the same 
tumbril. 

The horrible picture of the wounded Robes- 
pierre, when removed from the Hotel de Ville, 
is thus well described by M. Louis Blanc :— 


“In the meantime Robespierre was brought to 
the entrance of the Convention by men of the 
people, of whom some held his head, and others his 
feet. These latter urged their companions to hold 
his head as elevated as possible, fearing he might 
die in their arms, At the bottom of the great 
staircase the crowd was so great of those who came 
to gloat over a fallen enemy, that the escort was 
obliged to stop, and the execrations began. ‘ There 
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is a fine king!’ said one. 


‘If it had been Ceesar’s 
carcase, Why not have thrown it to the dogs?” said 
another. When they reached the doors of the As- 
sembly, the President said, ‘The dastard Robespierre 
is there. You do not wish him to come in?’ Upon 
which Thuriot declared that the corpse of a tyrant 
would bring the plague with it. They therefore 
carried him up to the great committee-room, where 
they placed him on a long table, and give him a box 


full of mouldy bread, for a pillow. He was without | 


either hat or neckerchief ; his sky-blue silk coat—the 
same that he had on at the Feast of the Supreme 


Being—slightly open, showed his blood-stained shirt; | 


his breeches were nankeen, and his stockings down 
about his heels. He did not move, but breathed 
hard. He often lifted his hand to the top of his 
head ; from time to time the frontal muscles would 
knit themselves, and all his forehead become 
wrinkled. This alone revealed his sufferings, as 
not a word escaped him. That soul which he had 
declared immortal, lifted him above bodily pain. 
More came to see him, and the insults began afresh. 
One said, ‘Sire, your Majesty suffers.’ Another, 
‘Well, it appears you have lost your tongue,’ He 
looked at them fixedly.” (p. 260.) 


Poor, miserable, blood-stained wretches, one 
and al]. And it is with regard to these men 
and their doings that M. Louis Blanc talks of 
liberty and love of country. ‘They knew 
as much of liberty asa “jar of Egyptian vi- 
pers” knows. Friends of Liberty! Never 
Pope, Emperor, or Inquisitor was such deadly 
enemy to itas they. ‘They threw an incubus 
of shame on that holy name; a “ damned 
spot” of blood on her white vesture as she 
passed them, which the tears of her true wor- 
shippers for centuries will hardly wash away. 


r . . 
True, they now need no shrieking over, or | 


cursing Over; they are past; their long, 
dark day of evil is gone. They were inevit- 
able too, perhaps. ‘The foul centuries of cor- 
ruption and infamy of Dubois and Dubarry 


must needs end in this last crop of poisonous | 


fungi. Inevitable, like rattlesnakes and cholera 
morbus, but very lamentable also, and certainly 
not worth embalming at this period. 

M. Louis Blanc has a strange chapter on 
the “ Prisons of the Revolution.” He is quite 
hurt, even disgusted, that royalists and others, 


who were imprisoned by the Republicans, | 


showed no gratitude for the favour, and “ did 
not even take pains to disguise their fury.” 
“ Life in the Luxembourg, up to the time of the 
extreme Terror, was one in every way charm- 
ing.” It is true that by-and-by they were 
forbidden the use of lights. They were pro- 
hibited from writing or receiving letters, musi- 
cal instruments were removed, and knives at 
dinner not allowed (p. 88). But these harsh 
measures did not last long; and for the rest, 
who but an aristocrat or enemy of La Patrice, 
could object to be caged up, with all probabi- 
lity of exit to the guillotine? At the height 
of the Terror, one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five persons were executed in forty-five 
days. A clerk of the Revolutionary Tribunal 


has seen his beloved patrie—that dear France, 


for whose welfare we doubt not he would 
willingly sacrifice his all—again and again 
under the hoof of a despotism which has fol- 
lowed, with the certainty of effect from cause, 
from those principles he still adores. Liberty— 
to judge from the objects of his admiration— 
is still for him a passion, overmastering and 
intolerant, like a Mohammedan’s love for Islam, 
rather than a sober, intellectual principle—a 
| passion boundless in its heroism and devotion, 
but cruel as the famished tiger if repelled. 
/ M. Louis Blanc is far above the average of 
| Frenchmen or any men. But what hope is 
| there for that great country, if even her chosen 
sce are so far wrong? ‘Things cannot con- 
| tinue for ever as they are now over there. 
| Before very long, when the Emperor is either 
| shot, or dead, or expelled, M. Louis Blanc, or 
others like him, or inferior to him, will very 
| likely have another innings. Will they go 
| back still thinking of Jean-Jacques and the 
theories of ’89? Alas for them, and alas for 
| France, if they do! 
| We cannot close these remarks without 
adding, that much as we feel constrained to 
differ from the principles this volume implies or 
maintains, yet the industry and real honesty 
of purpose it displays are deserving of the high- 
est praise.* M. Louis Blanc is so convinced,so 
intensely sincere, that, partisan as he is, he is 
substantially just. His research and painstak- 
ing minuteness are also enormous. In many 
| respects it is the fullest history ofthe Revolution 
we know. Itis brim-fulloffacts and verysparing 
of historical eloquence. The author is far too 
earnest for rhodomontade. No reader can be 
| unwarily deceived by the writer's passionate 
advocacy, which he is at no pains to conceal. 
Altogether a noteworthy book, though, as we 
said, a sad one also, 





THE STEP-SISTERS.+ 


| To young ladies who admire novels of the old 
school we may safely recommend The Step- Sisters, 
Tt is a novel which might have been written in 
| the golden age of fiction, when the novelist, not 
yet begun to grow earnest, and still happily un- 
conscious of the dignity and sacredness of his 
| calling, proposed to himself no higher aim than 
| 

| 


to amuse his readers and marry his heroines. 
The key to such a novel is usually to be found 
| in the name. Given as our data that the novel 


- old-fashioned, and that it is styled The 


Step-Sisters, it does not require the inge- 
nuity of Professor Owen to assign the type 
to which it belongs. In a new-fangled novel 
such a proceeding would be out of the ques- 
tion. It might perhaps be possible to fore- 


* With one exception, which has surprised us. In his ac- 
count of the battle of the Ist June, between the English and 
French fleets, M. Louis Blanc repeats, with little variation, 


was denounced, arrested in bed at five in the the old shameless concoction of Barrere relative to the sink- 
morning, examined, condemned, and beheaded | ing of the ‘Vengeur,’ with colours flying, guns firing, and 


at four in the afternoon (p. 121). Yet, says 


amid shouts of “ Vive la République!” It is now twenty- 
four years since Thomas Carlyle, in Fraser's Magazine, 
showed conclusively that the whole story did not contain a 





M. Louis Blanc, “ these men represented, after 
all, La Patrie, struggling against the league of | 
kings, and amid lamentable acts of violence | 
aceomplished immortal deeds.” 
It is impossible to read this book without a | 
feeling of sadness. Do all Frenchmen, then, in 
their essence partake of the Bourbon quality— 
viz. that of learning nothing and of forgetting | 
nothing? Here is a most accomplished and able | 
man, full of generous enthusiasm and sincere 
devotion to what he deems the right—for which | 
he even now bravely suffers. He has been | 
taught, as few of his predecessors have, by | 


sharp experience and manifold adversity. He | s 


grain of truth beyond the simple fact that the ‘ Vengeur’ 
sank, This refutation depends not only on the testimony of 
Rear-Admiral Griffiths, who was an officer in the ‘ Culloden,’ 
and received Renaudin after his ship had struck, but also on 
“the despatch of Captain Renaudin to his own government, 
dated Tavistock, 1 Messidor, An 2, whereby the statement 
of Admiral Griffiths is curiously and even minutely confirmed 
in every essential particular, and the story of the ‘ Vengeur’ 
put at rest for ever.""—Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iv., ‘‘ Sink- 
ing of the Vengeur.” If M. Louis Blane had looked more 
closely into the matter, he would have been spared the 
trouble of a rather long and sub-irritated note: and from 
reference to “ plusieurs journaux anglais de l’époque, notam- 
ment le Morning (sic) du 16 Juin.” “I have looked into vari- 
ous English newspapers, I have examined minutely from the 
beginning of June to the end of July, 1794, and I find there 
no trace of what Barrere asserts.” —Jbid. 

+ The Step-Sisters. By the Author of Heatherbrae. (L. 
ooth.) Post 8vo, 2vols. 21s, 








tell the destiny of one of the stepsisters, inas- 
mush as she will probably be required to pres 
sent a placid and retiring contrast to thestrong- 
minded vagaries of the other; but conjecture 
pales before the attempt to anticipate the shape 
which these vagaries may assume, Who knows 
whether the novel in which her lot is cast is to 
be psychological, political, or religious? In the 
psychological novel the unhappy heroine will, 
by aseries of moral gymnastics, be tortured into 
so many impossible attitudes, and so unshrink- 
ingly and minutely anatomized for the sake of 
science, that in all probability every symptom of 
vitality will be extinguished, and nothing but 
an abstraction left. In the political novel it ma 
be her proud destiny to send into the believer's 
lobby some M.P. wandering in search of a 
creed,and makehim an ardent disciple of which- 
ever party may justly claim to represent the 
true fold. In the religious novel she will be 
conspicuous for her rigid adhesion to the Rubric 
and her pious consecration to the services of 
the sedis, of all the cnergics usually squan- 
dered upon callsandcrochet. Yet even thisthree- 
fold division of the novel is sketchy and unsatis - 
factory, when we consider how many theories 
on socialism, bloomerism, idealism, scepticism, 
and every other ‘tism” have been propagated 
by zealous and ponderous reformers, clumsily 
arrayed in the ill-fitting dress of the novelist. 
But all these doubts vanish when we come toa 
novel, round which there yet lingers the simpli- 
city of the Saturnian age. In those days, as in 
the days of Noe, there was nothing but eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
Every Saturnian novel with two heroines is 
sure to be roughly modelled on the familiar 
game of German tactics. ‘The heroines repre- 
sent the officers, and their duty is to take as 
many men as possible. The men—to borrow an 
erotic metaphor from the valentine of Mr, 
Weller—are expected to “ circumvent” the 
heroines. Of course the simile will not stand 
upon four legs, for, unlike the officers, the he- 
roines are occasionally restricted to a straight- 
forward course, and moreover in the third 
volume they cease to be invulnerable and se- 
cure from the chances of love and war. But 
notwithstanding that the heroines are in these 
respects less favoured, the advantage does not 
entirely rest on the side of their types. While 
each officer is the monotonous counterpart 
of the other, the heroines have all the benefits 
of contrast in complexion and character. Any 
one who can recall the Minna and Brenda of 
Sir Walter Scott, or the Miriam and Salome of 
Dean Milman, seldom needs any further intro- 
duction. One is usually a blonde, the other a 
brunette. The blonde is gentle, impressible, 
conciliatory ; the brunette, haughty, self-reliant, 
and awe-inspiring. It would seem that even 
the distinction into species could scarcely prove 
a more effectual barrier to rivalry, than such 
different shades of complexion and sentiment ; 
and, perhaps, but for the imperious necessity 
under which every novelist lies of creating a 
difficulty, each Amazon might secure her fair 
share of booty, without any interference what- 
ever from the other. But in no novel worthy 
of the name can the course of true love run 
smooth ; and for roughening the stream, and 
creating the required eddies and teapot tem- 
pests, there is nothing like a conflict between 
counter-currents. ity the daughters of Servius 
had not been attached, the one by the ties of 
love, the other by those of matrimony to the 
same man, the elder Tullia might never have 
risen, by a gradation of crime, to parricide, 
nor Rome been given a republic. : 
By the end of the first volume, everything 
is in the desired confusion. The young noble- 
man is in love with the blonde, although we 
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fel that, considering how well a dark com- 
jlexion is set off by a handsome coronct, and 
fon much power there is in ‘Tennyson’s de- 
scription of Cleopatra, it is not the blonde, but 
the brunette who should be ‘* brow-bound with 
burnished gold,” Besides, the haughtiness and 
majesty of her demeanour are quite in aecord- 
ance with the usual picturesque conception of 
our aristocracy. However, it is something of 
a relief to know that the blonde does not reci- 
procate the attachment,—a relief, partly be- 
cause we have marked out for her a less ambi- 
tious career, and partly because this fresh dif- 
ficulty complicates the position. She, of course, 
must fall in love with somebody ; and the most 
desirable object, from any but the parental 
point of view, is a very interesting youth, who 
fies just been proved a supposititious child, and, 
from rank ‘nil wealth, been reduced to beggary 
and insignificance. ‘There is obviously no im- 
pediment to a violent return of affection on his 
part, unalloyed by any but the most remote 
srospects of a prosaic termination in marriage. 
The brunette has also a despairing suitor, whom 
his friends have in vain endeavoured to pair 
with the blonde, and of whose admiration the 
adored one is loftily unconscious. The friends 
have no pity for the misguided youth, and 
heartleasly carry the object of his presumptuous 
affection to Madrid, in order that she may 
become at once the conqueror and the captive 
of a gentleman who is not only, like the 
other heroes, handsome, high-bred, and ami- 
able, but who is further marked out for this 
high honour by being very delicate and deeply 
intellectual. ‘To such a combination of the in- 
teresting and the agreeable, even our haughty 
heroine succumbs; and there is every reason 
to fear a most absurdly matter-of-fact and 
unobjectionable engagement, when fortunately 
the conquering hero proposes to the unsus- 
pecting and blighted blonde. We must con- 
fess, that to procure so much excitement and 
confusion out of the loves of two heroines 
and four heroes seemed to us such a master- 
piece, that to seek to improve on it were help- 
less folly; but it is not in the critic’s ken to 
assign limits to the ingenuity of « lady no- 
velist weaving the matrimonial woof. It is 
astonishing to find that two finishing strokes 
are wanted to complete the disorder. ‘The 
young nobleman’s mercenary father orders 
1im to transfer his affections to the brunette, 
while the compassionate nature of the poor 
blonde, still sighing in secret for her disin- 
herited knight, is so worked on by maternal 
selfishness, that she is induced to give her 


hand and whatever she can recover of her | Lucy; and yet, meantime, we can fully enter | 


heart to the delicate and intellectual hero, in 
the hope of restoring him to health. Was 


there ever before so ingenious a complica- | 
tion, the memorable dead-lock in The Critic, | 


which the beef-eaters disposed of, itself not 
excepted? _Our readers will scarcely believe 
that out of this chaos perfect order is gra- 
dually restored, and that the curtain falls on 
an arrangement ‘‘ most satisfactory to all par- 
ties.” 

How this puzzling problem is worked out 
we do not feel entitled to state, We agree 
with Mr. Wilkie Collins, that jt is an undue 
exercise of the critic’s prerogative to disclose 
the plot of a story in which the plot is every- 
thing. It is unfair to author and reader alike. 
We have said quite enough to stimulate the 
curiosity of those who have a taste for such 
novels, and those who prefer novels of a diffe- 
rent type will not care to hear more. We 
must confess that we belong to the latter class. 
Few would deny that, in theory at least, the 
legitimate end of fiction is to present us with 
9 faithful picture of life and manners, or, 


to adopt the language, regularly revived on 
every anniversary of Shakespere’s birthday, to 
hold the mirror up to nature. This end was 
answered tolerably well by the medisval ro- 
mance, When the whole duty of the Christian 
knight was to make love and war alternately, 
and existence without one or other excitement 
was a positive blank. But what an absurdly 
a representation of nineteenth-century 
ife in England, is given by a novel in which 
almost every incident from first to 
is palpably introduced to create or remove a 
lover's difficulty ! We would not be suspected 
of anything so atrocious as the wish to banish 
love-making altogether from the novel, nor 
even to refuse it the first place. In works of 
fiction, as in more substantial products, the 
demand creates the supply ; they are depend- 
ent chiefly on young readers, especially young 
lady readers, and young ladies insist on being 
led through a duly graduated course of flirta- 
tion, rapture, and despair, up to the grand 
climacteric of bride-cake and bell-ringing. But 
though a young lady in a novel must have 
lovers, and even a choice of lovers, it is not 
less necessary that she should also have father, 
mother, or guardian, nor highly improbable that 
she should have brothers, sisters, and other re- 
latives. In aetual life we know that these 
obscure personages have in the long-run more 
influence on her happiness and disquietude 
than all the partners she may have encoun- 
tered in the most favoured of garrison towns, 
unless it has been her good fortune to secure 
far more than her fair share of romantic misery. 
Why, then, should these important elements 
be so contemptuously omitted ina picture of or- 
dinary life? Why should they not take their 
fair turn ? If the authoress of The Step-Sisters, 
and all other novelists of the troubadour school, 
wish to see how this may be done, let them 
examine such a novel as /ramley Parsonage. 
Mr. Trollope is one of the most popular writers 
of the day, and yet he is not distinguished by 
| those unmistakeable marks of genius which 
| defy analysis or imitation. Without doubt the 
| chief charm of his writings is their reality. No 
| young lady can complain that any unbecoming 
| indifference is shown by the writer to the love- 
| trials of Lucy Robarts or the trousseau of Gri- 
| selda Grantley. Indeed, the novel is cast in the 
| orthodox mould—beginning with courtship, and 
| ending with matrimony. Yet the whole business 
| of life is not suspended, nor the sun and moon 
| Stopped, in order that the love-making may 
| proceed without interruption. We are always 
| glad to return toa heroine so interesting as 





into the troubles of the indiscreet Mark, and 
| enjoy the discomfiture of Harold Smith at the 
Proudie lecture. Let any one think for a 
moment into what nonsense a very sensible and 
| agreeable novel might be turned if Griselda 
were first engaged to Lord Lufton, and Lucy 
to Lord Dumbello, Miss Dunstable to Sowerby, 
and Miss Proudie to Dr. Thorne, and then 
every incident in the novel made subordinate 
to bringing about the necessary reassortment. 
| This would make sad rubbish, and yet it would 
be, we fear, not much more unnatural and 
exaggerated in tone than many such novels as 
The Step-Sisters. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





The Sliding Scale of Life. By James M‘Levy. 2s. 
(Edinburgh: Nimmo.) In no walk in life is there 


detective officer. 
gentlemanly appearance and slightly pensive ex- 





last 


more opportunity for moralizing than in that of a | 
That well-dressed young man, of | 


pression, whom you see strolling along on the oppo- | 





site side of the street, is not only turning inquiring 
eyes on the passers-by, as if his chief desire in life 
were to know everybody if he met them again; he 
is also revolving deep thoughts as to the why and 
the wherefore of crime and its consequences, and 
putting to himself many social puzzles. Many apt 
illustrations have taught him that the great text 
of the weary preacher of these days is “all is self- 
ishness,” ‘and he has his speculations on the advan- 
tages of penal correctives, while the question of 
| education is frequently in his mind as he observes 
the very doubtful truth of that proverb, “‘ What is 
| bred in the bone comes out in the blood.” Mr. 
M‘Levy, whose slight anecdotes of his professional 
career we have before us, has made good use of his 
opportunities ; and the result of his reflections is, 
that he earnestly advocates Ragged Schools, and 
considers Dr. Guthrie, who is the Lord Shaftesbury 
of the northern kingdom, the institutor of a social 
filter, which will do much to clarify the dirty waters 
| of Scotland. We own we were not prepared for the 
| utter foulness of those waters as shown by the 
| author. Reckless sin, cold-blooded indifference te the 
sacredness of human life, calculating cunning, and love 
| of vice for its own sake, we have seen exemplified in 
| the many detective anecdotes which, dressed up in the 
| gaudiest of styles, have been from time to time given 
| to the world ever since Mr.Dickens first introduced 
| us to crafty officers of Scotland Yard. But the total 
| heartlessness to which a long course of systematic 
| crime leads some natures, strikes us as a peculiarly 
| painful feature of the stories before us. A man may 
| commit a murder, and yet very possibly have some 
| heart left, deep down somewhere in his nature, But 
| what can be said of the man who is so lost even to 
| to that ‘ honour,’ which is proverbially said to cha~ 
| racterize his dealings with his fraternity, as not toscru~ 
| ple to rob his very poorest neighbour ? Mr. M‘Levy 
| gives several instances which show that the thieves 
of Edinburgh are not above abstracting copper coin 
from the pocket of a poor widow, or appropriating 
to themselves the proceeds of the last remaining 
blanket, pledged by a shivering wretch at a pawn- 
broker’s establishment. We cannot, however, quite 
approve of Mr. M‘Levy’s own morals, There is 
much heartlessness in another form, and consider~ 
able laxity uf principle adduced against himself b 
the experienced Scotch officer, in a narrative entitled, 
“The Club Newspaper.” We are using 
which is far within the bounds of our sentiment, 
when we say that it was utterly unfair to induce the 
wife of a person suspected of stealing money, to 
purchase evidence of her husband’s guilt in the shape 
of the money itself, on the understanding that the 
crime of newspaper-stealing, of which he was clear- 
ly guilty, should be pardoned on the production of 
the notes. The officer excuses himself by saying that 
there are necessities which go beyond all moral codes, 
We reject the excuse, because we deny the proposi- 
| tion, and can see .no mitigating humanity in the 
| fact that he showed some little delicacy in shirking 
| the duty of apprehending the woman himself. For 
| the rest, the anecdotes are amusing enough of their 
class, and possess none of that adventitious orna- 
| mentation which gives a pleasant dash of immorality 
to many similar “ experiences.” For ourselves, we 
must own that we consider this style of literature 
excessively wearying. It is the sort of book which 
you do not readily put down if once you begin it; 
but if you have occasion to leave off, you do not care 
to resume your study of it, while the effect of read- 
ing it straight through is the production of the same 
sort of unsatisfactory frame of mind which results 
from asking and guessing riddles for a couple of 
hours. 

Tilbury Nogo; or, Passages in the Life of an 
Unsuccessful Man. By the Author of Digby Grand. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. (Chapman and Hall.) ‘The drab 
covers of Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s series of 
cheap editions of popular works are now become 
like familiar friends. Mr. Trollope’s Castle Rich- 
mond has been followed by a reprint of the Adven- 
tures of Mr. Tilbury Nogo, the Unsuccessful Man. 
These sketches originally appeared in the pages of 
the Sporting Magazine, and were afterwards col- 
lected and published as an independent volume. 
The present edition is a seasonable reprint. 


Tales by the Author of John 
(Hurst and Biack- 











Nothing New. 
Halifax, Gentleman, Se. 5s. 
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ett.) This is the newly issued volume of Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. It contains 
a number of stories by the well-known authoress of 
John Halifax. We are glad to have them col- 
lected together in this cheap and convenient form. 
Amongst them are “ Lord Erlistoun,” “ Alwyn’s 
First Wife,” “The Water Cure,” and “A Family in 


Love,” 
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Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, new edition, vol. xi. and 
xii., 38. each. 

Serambles in Serk; Scenery, History, and Laws of one of 
the Channel Islands, 12imo, 1s. 6d. “ Longman, 

Sherwood (Mrs.), History of Henry Milner, new edition, 
12ino, 5s. Hatchard. 

Sibson (A.), Every-Day Chemistry, 
Routledge 





new edition, 12mo, 2s. 


Smith (Rev. Jas.), Pleading Saviour, the Wondrous Love of 
Christ, 18mo, 1s. 6d. Nelson. 

Spencer (H.), Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, 
8vo, 68. Manwaring. 

Spencer (J, 5.), The Banqueting House, or Communion Ad- 
dresses, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. Nelson. 

Stone’s Practice of Petty Session, seventh edition, by Bell 
and Lewis, 12mo, 16s, Stevens. 

Streaks of Light, fifty-two Facts from the Bible, by author 
of “ Peep of Day,” 18mo, 3s. Hatchard. 

Strickland (A.), Lives of Bachelor Kings of England, post 
8vo, gilt, 12s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Under the Spell, by author of ‘ Grandmother’s Money,” 3 
vols., post 8vo, 31s. Gd. Hurst and Blackett. 

W augh’s Australian Almanac, 1861, 5s, Simpkin. 


ARCHBISHOP TENISON’S LIBRARY. 


Ir it did not savour of profanity to suppose it pos- 
sible that the ghost of an archbishop could, under 
any circumstances, walk the earth, or that any mere 
sublunary event could break upon the dignified re- 
pose due to its hierarchical position, we should ven- 
ture to suggest that few troubled spirits would look 
upon the reckless extravagance of their heirs or 
successors with more signal disfavour, than would 
the supposed archiepiscopal sprite upon the pro- 
ceedings of those who have the custody of the valu- 
able library in which, when on earth, it was wont 
to delight. Some few weeks past, we gave, in two 
or three consecutive numbers of this journal, an ac- 
count of the valuable collection of printed books be- 
| longing to this library, which was being at that 
| time dispersed by public auction ; and we now regret 
to see that the still more valuable collection of Ma- 
nuscripts is about to suffer the same fate. The entire 
library, which was formed by Tenison with great 
zeal and with equal judgment, he had doubtless ex- 
pected would, in consequence of his bequest, have 
rendered his name immortal, with that peculiar im- 
mortality so dear to those whose lives are much spent 
among books and apart from men, which consists 
in the grateful ~  etarmmer of those in subsequent 
| generations, of like taste with himself. He might 
| well deem that the student, turning over the pages 
| of well-preserved and rare volumes, inaccessible 
| elsewhere, or carefully collating priceless ma- 
| nuscripts, would cherish the name of the founder, 
| to whose taste and munificence he was indebted 
| for their preservation ; but if such aspirations as 
| these solaced the leisure of the Archbishop of Can- 
| terbury, more striking proof need not be sought 

of the vanity of human hopes. The books, as we 
| have noted, are already dispersed to the winds, and 
| a few days more and all trace of the magnificent li- 
| brary will have entirely disappeared. Yet pitiful, 
| and we may even say disgraceful as is this fact, we 
cannot but think that attendant circumstances ren- 
der the transaction only more discreditable. The 
manuscripts themselves have obviously for years 
suffered gross neglect, and it is more than pro- 
bable that a continuance of the same management, 
would have witnessed their entire obliteration. 
Few things require more careful preservation than 








tendant mildew allowed to approach them, the work 
of destruction is as swift and certain as it is insidious, 
and few collectors but shave learnt by rueful expe- 
rience the truth of this assertion. And now, after 
having undergone neglect, which we should hope 
| and believe is exceptional in the conduct of our 
| public libraries, the intentions of the founder are 
| put on one side by those who are appointed to 
execute his testamentary directions, and the library 
is to be separated to satisfy the rapacity of the 
trustees. We use the term rapacity advisedly, for 
we are in a position to state, that the Trustees of 
the British Museum would gladly have given the 
value of the manuscripts, in order to preserve the 
collection intact, and we know that advances with 
| that object have frequently been made by them; 
but recent sales have proved that chance, or the 
mania of collectors—we might use even a stronger 
word—have occasionally caused a manuscript to be 
sold for as many hundreds of pounds as it was in- 
trinsically worth tens, and the trustees of the Teni- 
sonian library have thought proper to take the 
chances of a public auction, instead of accepting the 
liberal offers of the British Museum ; offers dictated, 
too, by a regard for the memory of the Archbishop, 
, by which those to whom that memory is delegated, 





old manuscripts or books, for once the damp and its at- | 





| ave apparently far from or Having, how- 
ever, expressed our opinion about the transaction, we 
shall proceed to draw our readers’ attention to those 
articles which are of most interest in the catalogue, 
expressing a strong hope that those which are of the 
greatest importance will yet become the property of 
the nation. As death or change leads continually 
to the dispersal of our great private libraries or col- 
lections, we are generally consoled by finding that 
what is most truly valuable finds its way into the 
shelves or cabinets of the British Museum, where 
it will be alike cautiously preserved from the mani- 
fold risks to which its perishable materials are sub- 
ject, and readily accessible to those to whom it is 
most especially valuable. Much that is of signal 
worth in our literature can yet not be fairly appre- 
ciated save by the collation of MSS. The writ- 
ings even of Chaucer cannot be fully understood 
save by the aid of contemporary manuscripts ; and 
for the light that they throw upon the manners and 
costumes of former periods, these relics are of price- 
less value. Under such circumstances it is a matter 
of extreme importance that all that are accessible 
should become the property of institutions where 
tey are continually within reach, instead of remain- 
ing in hands where the vanity of the owner may be 
flattered by their possession, but where the permis- 
sion to read or collate them involves favour givenfand 
received, is frequently capriciously bestowed, and 
sometimes churlishly withheld. 

The most valuable manuscript in the collection 
is the Prudentius, No. 74 in the catalogue, which 
was recently exhibited at the meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries. This fine manuscript is of the 
eleventh century; it has rather absurdly been as- 
signed to the ninth, and is spoken of as the ninth 
or tenth in the catalogue ;. it is upon vellum, writ- 
ten in long lines, and is adorned with eighty curious 
and finely-executed outline drawings. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunately, not perfect throughout, some of 
the drawings being blurred and defaced, and the 
conclusion is made up of another MS. of much less 
importance. This is still, however, a manuscript 
both of great value and singular curiosity and in- 
terest. 

Next in value is lot No. 15, the “ Psalterium 
cum Precibus,” a beautiful vellum manuscript of 
the thirteenth century, the work of an English 
scribe. At the commencement of it are twelve fi- 
gures of saints, illuminated on grounds of gold or 
blue, after which follow eighteen illuminations, de- 
picting events in the life of Christ; there are, 
throughout the volume, some thousands of initial 
letters illuminated in gold and colours, and round 
some of the pages are borders grotesque in design 
and very admirable in execution. This manuscript 
was also exhibited at the meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries. ‘ 

Lot No. 11, though possibly inferior in absolute 
value, is of even greater interest than either of the 
preceding. It consists of the note-book of Lord 
Bacon, is entirely in his own handwriting, is un- 
| published, and, by its curious and characteristic re- 
cords, throws considerable light upon England’s 
| great Chancellor. Some of the entries are di- 
| dactic, and might be included in the Lssays, as 
| for instance, “ Death comes to young men, and old 
| men goe to death ; that is all the difference ;” but 
| the bulk of them consist of memoranda for his 
guidance in his own affairs, and speak volumes for 

his habitual shrewdness :—e. g. “To make a stock 
|} of £2000 allwaies in readyness for bargaines and 
! occasions.” “Insinuate myself to become pryvie to 
my L. of Salisb. estates, noting it to Hickes, and that 
my L. hath been once or twise about it.” “To 
corresp. with Salsb. in a habite of naturall but no 
| wayes perilous boldness, but with dew caution,” &c. 
“ Making much of Russell that depends upon Sir 
Dav. Murry, and by that means drawing Sir Dav. 
and by him and Sir Th. Chal. in tyme the Prince.” 
“Proceeding with the translation of my book of 
Advancement of Learnyng.” These entries extend 
from July 25, 1608, to Oct. 28, 1609, and surely the 
inportance of securing a volume like this for the 
nation need not be urged. a 

No. 12. The Holy Bible, translated by John Wick- 
liffe ; a folio MS. of the fourteenth century. 

No. 35. Evangelium S. Joannis, Aithiopice ; MS. 
| of the twelfth or thirteenth century. ; 
| No, 42, Higden’s Polychronicon, translated into 
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English by John de Trevisa, large folio, 1387; a 
splendid MS. upon vellum, with borders and initial 
letters, richly illuminated in gold and colours. 


| shrinking, either in the process of cooling or in dry- 
ing. The relations of the 100-fathom-line to the 
promontories, the inlets, and general contour of the 


No. 49. “James I.of England. Allthe King’sshort | coast were dwelt upon; and the bearings that cer- 
poesis that ar not printed.” A most curious volume, | tain lines drawn across the British Isles from the 


some considerable portions of which are in the hand- 
writing of Charles I., when Prince of Wales; it con- 








| projecting angles of the polygon appear to have on 
the strike and other conditions of the strata were 


At Edd, latitude 13° 57’ N., longitude 41° 4’ E., 
about half-way between Massouah and the Straits 

| of Bab-el-Mandeb, earthquake-shocks occurred on 
the night of the 7th of May or the morning of the 
8th, during about an hour. At sunrise, fine dust 
fell, at first white, afterwards red; the day was 








c I | pitch-dark ; and the dust was nearly knee-deep. 
‘ tains no less than fifty poetical, and eleven prose, described. After some remarks on the probable effect | On the 9th the fall of dust abated; and at night, 
; pieces of James I., which have never been printed, | that shrinkage of the earth’s crust must have on the | fire and smoke were seen issuing from Jebel Dubbeh, 
d and the corrections throughout the volume are in the | eyection of molten rock, the author observed that, | a mountain about a day’s journey inland, and sounds 
handwriting of James I. or of his son Charles. | in his opinion, the action of shrinking is the only | like the firing of cannon were heard. At Perim, 
t The poetic pieces are generally sonnets or other | one that we know of that will afford any solution of | these sounds were heard at about two a.m. on the 

short poems, and are divided into Amatoria, Miscel- | the phenomena treated of in this paper, namely— | Sthy and at long intervals up to the 10th or 11th. 
3 Janea, and Fragmenta. Among the subjects are :— | long lines of depression accompanied by long lines | The dust was also met with at sea; and along the 
8 A Complaint against the Contrary Wyndes that | of elevation, often, as in the case of the British Isles, | entire coast of Yemen, the dust fell for several days. 
a (hindered) the Queene to come to Scotland from | Spain and Portugal, and elsewhere, belonging to Several shocks were felt on the 8th at Mokha and 
8 Denmarke ; A Satire against women ; three Sonnets | parts of huge polygons broken up into small ones, | Hodaida. : 
1 on Tycho Brahe ; Sonnet on Du Bartas ; Epitaphe as if the surface of the earth had once formed part 6. “Notice of the occurrence of an Earthquake 
4 on Sir Philip Sidney ; Epitaphe on Montgomrie ; | of a basaltic causeway. . on the 20th of March, 1861, in Mendoza, Argentine 
9 An Enigme of Sleep. Sonett on Sir William Alex- Several charts, plans, and drawings were provided | Confederation, South America.” By C. Murray, 
r ander’s harshe vearses afterthe Ingliche fasone ; Song, | by the author in illustration of the paper. | Esq. Communicated by the President. _ 
ad the first — that ever the king made, es 2 te 2. “On the Ludlow Bone-bed and its Crustacean | At about a quarter to nine o’clock, the first shock, 
d No. 60. “ Mattheei W estmonasteriensis F lores His- | Remains.” By J. Harley, MB. Communicated by | preceded by a thunder-clap, destroyed the city of 
‘ toriarum, ab anno 1058 ad annum 1326.” Folio | Prof, T. H. Huxley, Sec. G.S. | Mendoza, killing (it is said) two-thirds of its 16,000 
sa MS. of Lerce cary : « Missle exe Of the two bone-beds occurring near Ludlow, the | inhabitants. Altogether there were eighty-five 
- No. 00. A beaut = rier pre - a e rape | lower one (seen in Ludford Lane, and on the north- | shocks in ten days. The land-wave appears to have 
wed dum usum Ecclesie Sarum” of the fifteenth cen- | east slopes of Whitcliff) is that which has supplied | come from the south-east. _ Several towns south- 
“a tury. , - : eS | the author with the materials for this paper. Be- | east of Buenos Ayres felt slight shocks. No earth- 
« No. 84. A curious oe aie Theo- | Sides spines, teeth, and shagreen-like remains of | quake took place in Chile; but travellers crossing 
* ogical treatises, a Rue vel um MS. of the fourteenth | fish, the author finds in the Ludlow Bone-bed three | the Upsallata Pass of the Cordilleras, met with a 
nd bie ntary, in good preservation. so sil thin ena clei | kinds of minute organisms: Ist, conical bodies, the | shower of ashes ; the pass was obstructed by broken 
nd - No. 68. Extract or out draw gt of the boo . clepid same as the “ Conodonts” of Pander; 2ndly, bodies | rocks; and chasms opened on all sides. At Buenos 
the Donet of Cristen Religioun, entitled the “ Poore | somewhat like the crown of a molar tooth; 3rdly, | Ayres, 323 leagues from Mendoza, and elsewhere, it 
- Mennis Myrrour,” and These ben the gaderid Coun- | oblong plates. All these bodies possess the same.| was observed in watch-makers’ shops that the pen- 
ch cels of Seint Ysidore to enforme man how he schulde chemical composition and microscopical structure— | dulums moving north and south were accelerated ; 
hy fle —_ and use einer _Two gore peg eed | which is decidedly Crustacean. With Pterygotus | those moving east and west were not affected. 
“ll ay et “s.0% a Pe in + Bask atighe ‘Chickooler: they do not appear to have any relationship, unless 7. “On the Increase of Land on the Coromandel 
ase the ele , oper hg p AIS bikched shester 5 | some are the stomach-teeth : nor do they show any | Coast.” By J. W. Dykes, Esq. In a letter to Sir 
ith Wo $8 # actutes’ ‘Thank ein et Mise “th tee | alliance with Trilobites; but with Ceratiocaris C. Lyell, FGS. =: 
rite ares fe te en peel ‘Ns. f th nfift aah nro they have a great resemblance as to structural In the districts of the Kistna and Godavery, the 
nae ) quam versu; & vellum “Ms. of the niteenth ce | characters, and some of them were probably the | land presents a parallel series of ridges and hollows 
w- “* 97. Divers treatises by Wickliffe: a fourteenth ininute secondary spines of the tail of that Phyllo- | near the coast, not in relation to the rivers, but to 
nal _ J < is. ers re ee ‘3 bs * n e; ms meee F pod. iy he plate-like forms might have belonged to | the coast-line. t hese may have been formed by se- 
the a A S., aa sev — oe ae a | Squilloid or Limuloid Crustaceans. To facilitate | dimentary deposits, similar to what are now taking 
less e tEakea ne greater portion being hitherto | the recognition of these bodies Mr. Harley places place on the Coromandel coast. By the strong cur- 
ript i ndditic . to the Tenisoni sit ieee them all in one provisional genus with the name of | rents, alternately running north and south, according 
in- 54 addition é oO the I creccanes manuscripts, 1 e h | Astacoderma. A letter from Dr. Volborth to the | to the monsoons, lines of sedinfent parallel with the 
are some others belonging to anot se ramets » Which | author was also read in confirmation of Mr. Harley $ | coast are formed ; and by the occasional interference 
_ pean = valuable nae ro a ‘ re ig opinion that these bodies are identical with Dr. | of winds and tides dams are thrown accross the 
of sare ne most ue ile nd MS Re ie (Bi ; hy Pander’s “ Conodonts.” Numerous original draw- hollows, and the latter soon become filled up. These 
lish Sti ee oe Ae, or The Prk ve Prom st ings illustrated the paper. | parallel bands of coast-land become, in time, up- 
fi- T his is : ders callout pain “seiciok to by’ Wanton, B . Bhs A Old _ —— of Forfarshire.” | heaved and more or less affected by atmospheric 
d or Ritson, and other writers. There are in this collection | 9,.,2™¢s eg es rn ee ne? : os 
, de- several autograph letters of characters distinguished | }, = he gry one ‘Sand of stratified rage ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
are, in history or literature, which we doubt not will be cane oe eae oe stone, bs ait ea : ; ; El 
itial eagerly sought after by collectors. The sale takes a feet = a a hit athwerd — May 24.—The Duke of Northumberland, K.G., 
und place on Monday, July Ist, at the sale-rooms of | d vite Carith to the comm . fa ac =r Ist. — | F.R.S., President, in the chair. . 
sign Messrs. Sotheby and Co., in Wellington Street. | va tbe E de comnstones and “ yg pati ent | John 0. Westwood, Esq., M.A., F -L.S., Hope Pro- 
cript : | to the English “ Tilestones.” 2ndly. T: ick conglo- | fessor of Zoology in the University of Oxford, de- 
ty of pie | Merates and the Arbroath paving-flags, terygotus | ivered a lecture on “The Metamorphoses of In- 
’ anglicus, Stylonurus, Parka decipiens, Cephalaspis, | sects,” 
bate Liplacanthus gracilis, and other fossils belong to phi 
' the SCIENCE. this part of the series. 3rdly. Thick-bedded red as ae 
Lord panera ge agri —_ and ha June 25.—Dr. Gray, V.P., in the Chair. ‘ 
; un- i a raspis. ¥. Soit deep-red sandstones. Othly.| A communication was read from Mr. G. F. Angas, 
Av THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. | Spotted marls and shales: these are the uppermost, Comenpuenilians Member, dated from Callhaneen 
and’s June 19,—Leonard Horner, Esq., President, in the “nd may be the equivalent of the Holoptychian beds | South Australia, April 19, 1861, containing notes on 
a Chair. of Clashbinnie. The author showed that between the Broad-fronted Wombat, of South Australia 
as 08 John Atkinson, Esq. Memb. Phil. Geol. Soc. the Grampians and the trappean hills of Bunnichen (Phaseolomys latifrons,Owen), and a coloured figure 
‘d old Manchester, Thelwall, near Warrington; Major #24 Bunbarrow the series forms a great syncline; of the animal, taken from a male example living in 
> but Nathaniel Vicary, Westgate, Wexford; and Lord | and between these hills and the sea the older beds | the Botanical Gardens in Adelaide. _ 

r his Rollo, 18, Upper Hyde Park Gardens, were elected eho. ice again brought to the surface ; and he be- Mr. R. F. Tomes communicated a list of the Mam- 

as for Fellows. ieves that the marls and sandstones at Whiteness | mals collected by Mr. O. Salvin, F.ZS.. in Guate- 

‘stock The following communications were read :— | are not unconformable, as Sir C. Lyell has repre- | mala, embracing twenty-nine species, amongst which 

1s and 1. “On the Lines of Deepest Water around the sented them in his published section. | Was particularly noticeable a new form of American 
vie to British Isles.” By the Rev. R. Everest, E.GS. | 4, The Secretary gave a brief account of the dis- | Muride, proposed to be called Myoxomys Salvini. 

i that By drawing on a chart a line traversing the | covery of an exposure of sandstone strata with two | Dr. J. E. Gray read some he —gnag—s on oo 
“To deepest soundings along the English Channel and bands of clay full of calcareous nodules containing | Mammals obtained by M. Du Chaillu fin Equatoria 
put no the Eastern Coast of England and Scotland, con- | plentiful remains of Coccosteus, Gytolepis, and | Africa, and described by that gentleman as new in 
1.” &e, tinuing it along the 100-fathom-line on the Atlantic | other fishes belonging to the Old Red Sandstone, in the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
on Sir side of Scotland and Ireland, and connecting with | a burn about two and a half miles from the Manse | History. The results arrived at by Dr. bet | were, 
- Day. it the line of deepest soundings along St. George's at Edderton, Ross-shire, on the south side of Dur- | that but one species out of the fifteen deseri bed by 
rince.” Channel, an unequal-sided hexagonal figure is de- | noch Firth. This information was contained in a| M.Du Chaillu. was really new to mere mew y 
0k of scribed around the British Isles, and a pentagonal letter from the Rev. J. M. Joass, of Edderton, com- | that named Cynogale velox, and that this ha _ 
extend figure around Ireland. A hexagonal polygon may | municated by Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S. wrongly referred to the genus ( 'ynogale, — mo a 
ly the be similarly defined around the Isle of Arran. These | 5, “Onthe Outburst of a Volcano hear Edd, on | carnivorous animal, but a rodent, allied wt e genus 
or the lines were described in detail by the author, who | the African Coast of the Red Sea. By Captain R. | Fiber, for which Dr. Gray proposed the new generic 

pointed out that they limited areas similar to the L, Playfair, R.N. Communicated by Sir R. I, Mur- | term Mythomys. tii 
Wick- polygonal form that stony or earthy bodies take in | chison, V.P.G.S, | A paper was read by Mr, G. R, Gray on the birds 
2: MS. 
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of the family Megapodide, giving a list of the 
known species, and a description of some new spe- 
cies, together with an account of the habits of this 
remarkable group of birds and their geographical 
distribution. 

Dr. Baird communicated a note on the occurrence 
of the entozoon called Sclerostoma equinum in the 
testicle of a horse. 

Mr. J. Y. Johnson communicated a description of 
a second species of coral, of the genus Acanthogor- 
gia, from Madeira ; and notes on the sea-anemones 
of Madeira, as observed in the neighbourhood of 
Funchal. Amongst the latter, were several species 
considered to be new to science. 

Papers were also read by Mr. 8. Hanley on a new 
species of mollusk of the genus Pandora, and by 
Mr. H. Adams on a new genus of shells, proposed 
to be called Alora. 

The Secretary read letters from Capt. J. H. Speke, 
dated Zanzibar, relating to some animals collected 
in that island; from Dr. Shortt, F.Z.S., enclosing 
the skin of a snake found in India (Daboia elegans); 
and from Dr. G. Bennett, F.Z.S., dated from Sydney, 
and containing a notice of the habits of the semi- 
palmated goose (Anseranas melanoleuca). 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


June 20, Anniversary Mecting —W. S. W. Vaux’ 
Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. Frederick K. Harford, Samuel Sharpe, 
Esq., and W. H. Coxe, Esq., were duly elected 
members of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected as the 
Officers and Council fur the ensuing session :—Pre- 
sident: W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq. M.A, F.S.A., 
F.R.AS, Vice-Presidents: J. B. Bergne, Esq., 
F.S.A. Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S. 
Treasurer: George H. Virtue, Esq., F.S.A.  Secre- 
taries: John Evans, Esq., F.S.A.; Fred. W. Mad- 
den, Esq. Foreign Secretary: John Yonge Aker- 
man, Esq., F.S.A. Librarian: John Williams, Esq., 
F.S.A. Members of the Council: S. Birch, Esq., 
F.S.A.; W. Boyne, Esq., F.S.A.; F. W. Fairholt, 
Esq., F.S.A.; John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. ; Capt. 
Murchison; Rev. J. B. Nicholson, D.D., F.S.A.; 
Rev. Assheton Pownall, M.A.; J. W. De Salis, 
Esq.; Hon. J. Leicester Warren, M.A.; R. Whit- 
bourn, Esq., F.S.A. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES. 


The Anniversary Meeting was held at the Castle 
of Christiansborg on the 27th May, 1861, his Ma- 
jesty King Frederick VII. of Denmark in the chair. 

The Secretary, Professor C. C. Rafn, delivered a 
Report of the proceedings and state of the Society 
during the year 1860. 

The following are some of the gentlemen who 
have been elected Membres Fondateurs (i.e. Hono- 
rary Fellows) during the past year :—Constantine, 
Grand Duke of Russia; Ferdinand Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria; Sir Henry Barkly, Governor of 
Victoria ; John H. Wilder Cosby, Esq., Abbey Lodge, 
Ireland ; the Earl of Ellesmere, and George Fair, 
M.D., F.R.C.S, Edinburgh. 


® 





FINE ARTS. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Ir was intimated last week that the opportu- 
nity afforded by this and other exhibitions 
would be taken, to glance at various questions 
which they suggest, and which the pictures 
exhibited would help to elucidate ; and in con- 
formity with that idea, we shall now glance at 


the British section of this interesting exhibi- | 


tion. The subjects are various, although by far 
the greater portion are portraits; but as the 
mass of them are by Reynolds, and his por- 
traits are better worth study than the majority 
of pictures, even those of the greater names of 


the British school, we shalkmake no apology for | 


considering this abundance of such portraits as 
a positive boon, instead of any cause for regret, 
to those entering into the deeper recesses of en- 


joyment from artistic sources. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to go over the works of the earlier 
portrait painters, interesting as these are, nor 
shall we now dilate upon the qualities dis- 
played in the works of Opie, Geddes, Ramsay, 
and others, because however valuable these 
qualities were as compared with the works of 
their contemporaries, they were also so evi- 
dently more or less reflections from the styles 
of their greater predecessors, that in entering 
upon the peculiarities of the’greater, to a very 
large extent we embrace those of lesser ar- 
tists. 

Last year, if memory fail not, the directors 
of the British Institution gathered together the 
best works of Gainsborough, so far as practic- 
able; and on the present occasion they have 
presented such an assemblage of the works of 
Reynolds as has seldom been presented to the 
British public, with just as many by Gains- 
borough as enables us to contrast the style and 
qualities of these two artists, who may be said 


tish school of Art. That Sir Joshua is one of 
the best painters of children has always been 
conceded, both by English and foreign critics, 
and the pictures here exhibited fully sustain 
this high reputation ; and with full recollection 


| popular pictures in this style, there never was 
anything finer came from the pencil of Rey- 
nolds, than No. 167, H.R.H. The Princess 
Sophia, one of the Queen’s —* and ex- 
hibited by permission of her Majesty ; while a 
study for the great Oxford window shows 
that, in the higher walk of historic art, Rey- 
| nolds was a giant compared with many of 
those pigmies that have achieved temporary 
| popularity in that walk which Sir Joshua was 
| Supposed unable to tread with success. No 
doubt, when Barry was at his zenith, and the 
| classic style was all the rage, the historic 
| works attempted by Reynolds were thought 
| failures by those who esteemed the dry bones 
| of the later Italian masters as higher art than 
| the nature which breathed through all that 
| Reynolds did, both in form and colour ; but 
| that was the transition stage of English Art, 
| when classicality bore the same relation to 
living Art, that hoops, patches, and high- 
heeled shoes bear to genuine civilization. 
| Even he did not always escape the evil con- 
| tagion, for there can be little doubt that such 
| pictures as No. 184, Afary, Duchess of Ancas- 
ter, in this collection, are too statuesque, and 





approximate too near to that Academic style | 


which was the bane of the historic Art of that 
period, while he was not always successful in 
avoiding those defects in composition, by 
which portraits were divided into parts, as 
in No. 192, where the scattered disposition 
| of the lights greatly detracts from the unity 
which a portrait ought to possess, and that 
concentration of the mind of the spectator on 
the head of the individual represented, which 


is one of the essential requisites of all great | 


| portraitures ; but with all such defects, where 
shall we look for the same amount and quali- 
ties of womanhood as are to be found in even 
| the least successful of such portraits? The 
portraits by Gainsborough, in this respect, are 
not to be compared to those by Reynolds, 
and it seems astounding that even these 
two artists should have been named together 
as rival portrait painters. Yet so it was; 
and when the Lord Chancellor Camden, 
whose portrait is here, No. 161, was told 
that the town was divided between Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, said, ‘‘I go for Gainsbo- 
rough ;” and to that artist he went, and this 
portrait is the product of that preference. Dr. 

Volcot took a different side in that great di- 


to have laid the foundations of the present Bri- | 


of The Strawberry Girl, and some of the more | 


vision ; and although he ridiculed the portraits 
of Gainsborough in style with which we have no 
shadow of syrspathy, and said, in effect, that he 
gibbeted his sitters like criminals on Bagshot 
Heath, yet it is difficult to look at the works 
of these artists now, without seeing that while 
Gainsborough painted well, Reynolds painted 
far better. And wherein lies that superiority? 
The greater versatility of Gainsborough is 
what meets any comparison of these two ar- 
tists at the threshold of this inquiry. Land- 
scape, with or without figures, as in the cattle 
pieces ; the cottage-door or the market-cart, 
where the landscape and figures are so beauti- 
fully balanced as to prevent our deciding 
which are principal, displays a variety and faci- 
lity to which Reynolds can lay no claim, while 
Gainsborough could paint boys and dogs with 
a combined strength, which reminds one of 
Murillo and Snyders: sketches of rustic cot- 
| tages and deep dells shaded by gigantic trees, 
| sheltering magnificently-painted cattle from 
the intense sunlight which is seen in other 
| portions of such pictures. Gainsborough could 
| also paint better portraits than this Lord Cam- 
| den, or any other here exhibited, as we may 
see by his portraits of Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Graham, and Master Buttel, better known as 
the “blue boy,” which it is well known he 
painted to disprove the assertion of Sir Joshua, 
that a predominance of blue was incompatible 
with good effect in colour; in fact, it is 
difficult to believe the vulgar story, that Rey- 
nolds ever asserted that any quantity of blue 
was incompatible with good colour—an opinion 
which a glance at any picture by Titian, or 
any of the other great masters in colour, 
would have at once disproved. In this great 
variety of subject, and all painted with con- 
spicuous power, there is a range of facility 
displayed, before which the everlasting por- 
traits of Reynolds would have no chance, pro- 
vided that versatility was the infallible test of 
superior genius. But that is precisely the point 
in dispute, and to some extent that same rivalry 
still exists among the admirers of these two 
great artists. There is a power of doing many 
things, such as was possessed by Milton in lite- 
rature, and by Turner in landscape, which 
ennobles all it touches, and leaves the impress of 
a creative spirit on the meanest as well as on 
the mightiest of its works; but there is the 
more common facility belonging to the imita- 
tive rather than to the creative faculty, which 
fails to stamp its own impress strongly upon 
anything ; and, in our opinion, to this lower 
platform belongs the versatility of Gains- 
borough. His works continually recall thoughts 
of other men, and Gainsborough seldom retains 
superiority in the mental contrast; his han- 
dling, hand-writing, or manipulation, being 
alone distinctly his own. Admiring his portraits 
or pictures, however energetic the drawing or 
transparent and glowing the colour, innumerable 
recollections from the earlier masters flit across 
the memory, while even his celebrated portrait 
_of Mrs. Graham sends the thoughts to the 
| works of Watteau, and the blue boy to the 
| florid sculpture of Roubillac. Not that Gains- 
| borough, of whom any school may be proud, 
| was a copyist, or even destitute of sufficient 
eo, omg of thought; but we put the case 





strongly, that the difference we are attempting 
to point out may be fully understood, which is, 
| that while Gainsborough had a power enabling 
him to excel in many walks of art, he wanted 
| that higher genius which would have enabled 
him to stamp the impress of his own individual 
| thought pre-eminently on what he did. Rey- 
|nolds had that higher power. He made no 
|scruple of borrowing from others, having a 
portfolio of prints brought in after breakfast, 
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that, by turning these over, he might catch | that it is hard to suppose that the artist who 
ideas to save him the trouble of thinking, as | undoubtedly painted many of these pictures, 
he expressed it. But even with this acknow- | also painted others. The feeling, the dignity, 
ledged borrowing, his own individuality is | and the hand-writing, if we Sik 0h tink, ae 
80 conspicuous in his works, that when these } distinctly different, the one being angular, de- 
were painted in the heyday of his strength, } fined, and without elegance, while the others 
‘* Reynolds” may be read in almost every | have all the refinements of genius, which these 
outline and marking of his brush. Numberless|so much seem to want. But of this, also, 
and great portraits had been painted before his | readers should judge for themselves, because 
time, and he had seen most of them; but| when living artists cannot certainly, in some 
we search in vain for any portrait by Reynolds, | cases, identify their own pictures, we have no 
in admiring which, any of these more ancient | wish to |dogmatize upon those which may, or 
treasures are recalled to memory. Take even] may not, have been painted by artists so far 
what may be considered strong examples, No. | back as Reynolds. 
160, The School Boy, in this collection, at the} The older pictures in this collection are also 
British Institution, and his more celebrated Nelly | worthy of attention, but these must stand over 
O’Brien, which was exhibited at Manchester. | for the present. 
This School Boy bears as strong a resemblance 
to the tone and style of colour made famous by 
Murillo in his beggar boys, as the qualities of 
the Nelly O'Brien to the still more celebrated 
head by Rubens; but in spite of the same ge- 
neral principles being visible in both of these 
examples, nobody can mistake the inherent 
differences in the working out and style of 
drawing in them, and which show that Rey- Parr I. 
nolds, even when most like others, impressed | Sinfonia (La Reine de France) Haydn. 
with the certainty of a creator the marks of hong Taggio ” (Semiramide) . ‘ ° Rossini. 
hi * all non - soncerto, violin thats. one es Beethoven. 
1s Own pecu lar power as the most conspicuous | Recit., “La Dea di tuttiicor” (Il Giuramento) Mercadante. 
element in all he paints. In his portraits Aria, “Bella adorata incognita’ (I] Giuramento) Mercadante. 
even likeness often perished, and his brother Concerto in G minor, pianoforte . Moscheles. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Kighth Concert, Monday, June 14, 1861. 





artists wondered that he was not ashamed to 7 Pant Il. 

im at 5 Sinfonia in C minor . ° . < . Beethoven. 
send them home some of his portraits, they | Duetto, * La ci darem™ (Don Giovanni) . . Mozart. 
were so unlike his sitters; but in spite of | Overture (Jubilee) ; res Weber. 


this they were great pictures, and even in his 
own day they were valued more for their artis- 
7 mer: syn og ‘ag ge or h caggen | expected presence of so illustrious a musician as Mr. 
us we take to be the test Of genius, and | Moscheles could hardly fail to attract a large as- 
upon this general principle we conclude that | sembly; especially, too, when his intimate connec- 
the genius of Reynolds was of stronger pinion. | tion with this Society in times past is considered. 
The superiority of Reynolds in the painting | Although offers of the most liberal character have 
of children, of which this exhibition furnishes | beet made to him in other quarters, he generously 
so striking an illustration, also suggests some | '¢served himself and the prestige of his name for the 
thoughts as to his qualities as an artist. ‘The psn is icdtwohlly clemathoa-eteedeaetianas 
children of Vandyke, and others equally fa- ; Ce en a 
f : : ; 7.>.7:.;, | dates from half a century back, and to whom the 
Preittion pe hg aay to ised po musical world is indebted for calling into existence 
ant, an ye § e to the 


that he was essentially a colour artist. Colour | Spohr. The welcome which greeted Mr. Moscheles 
and feeling combined are the two requisites for | on his entry into the room was so ‘enthusiastic and 
painting children, as in their heads drawing is | so long-continued as to make it for the time doubt- 
of less apparent importance; but even in draw- | ful whether he could proceed with his performance 
ing, Reynolds was superior to Gainsborough, | 4t all; however, silence was at last obtained, the 
who placed the head of Mrs. Graham awry | ®Udience finding a safety-valve for their pent-up 
upon her neck ; a defect which, combined with | homage by rapturously applauding at the termina- 
the hard and meretricious style of colour in |!" of each movement, and recalling the veteran 
the head, makes even this the best of Gains- | "tit at Se ene te 2 aoe 
oman ed female portraits pale before many a j of so renowned a musician as Mr. Moscheles, with 
ban] . C c x J€ « J 
the female heads by Reynolds in the 
exhibition. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus.D. 


Apart from the intrinsic merits of the concert, the 





| 





a. ea present | for more than forty years, criticism is not only use- 
L This might be demonstrated by | less, but impertinent ; but we cannot suppress a feel- 
going over the qualities of these portraits in | ing of regret that we are not oftener honoured in a 
detail; but let those who take an interest in | similar way; and we would gladly exchange half- 
such subjects, glance at their colour and styles | a-dozen of our modern professors of the romantic 
for themselves, and we cannot doubt that, with | school, for one hour with so classical, so solid, and 
more or less decision, they will arrive at the nae - rich and brilliant an executant as Ignace 
conclusion now indicated. . The - ition wail soe iit 
There is another class of portraits in this estat, west heiteiialels seated for this, the 
i of ee he mi yey elem by speak, concluding concert of the series, must have convinced 
and upon which we shall t mene a thee little Mr. Moscheles that the same spirit, which in former 
as possible. Of this class No. 204, Portrait of times secured so incontestable an ascendency to this 
a Lady, may be taken as an example. Whe- | Society, still actuated the orchestra ; and that, how- 
ther such be by Reynolds, or not, it is manifest | ever praiseworthy might be the exertions of younger 
that they are at hopeless variance among them- | associations, they would never surpass, even though 
selves, not in style only, but also in thought, | they might rival, the excellence of the parent in- 
and the whole character of expression. ‘The stitution from which they themselves are sprung. 
colour on the lower portion of this lady’s face aren’ cataer wie to by neler 
: 3 Ba: : rauss, whose pure tone and finished style 
ar, an , y 3 : , led st} 
is clear, a ov the shawl which is tied across her have on former occasions won the approbation of a 
neck and shoulders bears some resemblance to | pritharmonic audience. The vocalists engaged were 
ye 7} preted 9 ear but vee we Signora Guerrabella, Signor Steller, and Mr. Ten- 
F identity of production seem to end, 


lon 4 nant; the two former of whom would have pro- 
and both the character of painting, as in the | duced a much greater effect in the duett from “Don 
dress, and the character of composition, as in | Giovanni,” had they taken it at the usual time, and 


the head- gear and general gait, are so different, | not allowed it to ‘drag,’ 





fact | the chefs-d auvre of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and | 


| whose merits and genius Europe has been familiar | 








The season which has just come to an end has 
been one of an unusually trying nature to this So- 
ciety, not only on account of the sudden rise and 
apparent stability of more than one rival orchestral 
Society, but from the unexpected and involuntary 
secession of several of the principal members of the 
band ; a circumstance which obliged the directors to 
use all their efforts towards it’s reconstruction ; with 
what success we need not repeat. The next season 
will be one of unusual interest and importance, the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation ; and we sin- 
cerely hope that the friends of this time-honoured 
and valuable institution will then, as now, rally 
round it, affording whatever aid may be in their 
power, material and moral. 

The following is a list of the spa oe works per- 
formed by this Society during the season just past : 
—sixteen symphonies, eight of which are by Beet- 
hoven, three by Haydn, three by Mendelssohn, 
two by Mozart; fifteen overtures, five by Weber, 
three by Mendelssohn, two by Rossini, and one 
by Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, Cherubini, and Onslow 
respectively, besides nine concertos, three by Beet- 
hoven, and one by Mendelssohn, Molique, Bennett, 
Spohr, Moscheles, Kraft each ; and three composi- 
tions of a similar character by Hummell, Mayseder, 
and Vieuxtemps. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mr. Gye has lost nothing by postponing the first 
representation of Verdi’s new opera, “Il Ballo in 
Maschera,” even although advantage has been taken 
of the circumstance by tue rival house, and the first 
| charm of novelty bee somewhat abated by its per- 
formance elsewhere. Instead of the incompleteness 
| and general unsy.tisfactory nature of the perform- 
ance, which m:s¢ have been the case had the work 
been brought out, as originally announced, ten days 
ago, we have now a presentation as careful and exact 
as Verdi's most devoted admirers could wish. As we 
intend next week to give a rather lengthened notice 
of this opera, we will not now anticipate our remarks, 
but will merely record the complete success of the 
whole opera, as it was produced on Thursday even- 
ing last at this house. 

The other performances during the past week 
comprise “Les Huguenots” (Grisi’s second and last 
appearance as Valentine), “La Sonnambula,” and 
“QLucia di Lammermoor.” At the other house, 
three performances of “Ii Ballo in Maschera,” one 
of “Lucrezia Borgia,” and one of “ Martha,” have 


| taker place. 


BEETHOVEN RECITALS, 


The fifth, sixth, and seventh recitals have been 
pre-eminently distinguished above those that have 
preceded them by the performance at each, of one 
of the three so-called “colossi,” the Waldstein, Op. 
53, in C major: the Appassionata, Op. 57, in F 
minor; and the Grand Sonata in B flat, Op. 106; 
all three of these works belonging to that period 
in Beethoven’s life (usually denominated the “se- 
| cond”) comprised within the space of ten years, 
from 1804 to 1814, when his grandest masterpieces, 
the Sinfonia Eroica, the B flat, the C minor, and 
Pastoral Symphonies were produced. Between the 
Sonata in F major, Op. 54, and the Sonata Appas- 
sionata in F minor, Op. 57, two compositions only 
intervene, the Sinfonia Eroica, Op. 55, into the 
history of which we entered rather fully in a recent 
number of this journal (vide Literary Gazette, June 
15, p. 571) and the Concerto in C major, Op. 56, 
for piano, violin, and violoncello, with orchestral 
accompaniment. But between the Appassionata, 
Op. 57, and the Sonata, Op. 78, we have a long 
list of interesting works, which we will proceed to 
enumerate: the fourth Concerto for the piano, Op. 
58, in G major; three stringed Quartets, Op. 59, 
in F, E minor, C major, respectively, dedicated to 
Prince Rasoumoffsky ; Op. 60, the fourth Sym- 
phony, that in B flat; a violin Concerto, Op. 61, 
the only one composed for that instrument by 
Beethoven (performed several times during the 
present season by M. Vieuxtempts, Herr Wieniaw- 
ski, and Herr Strauss); the Overture to Corio- 
lanus in C minor, Op. 62; Sonata in E fiat, 








for piano, violin, and violoncello, Op. 63, ar- 
ranged from the Quintett, Op. 4: Sonata in E 
flat, for piano and violoncello, Op. 64, ar- 
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ranged from the Trio, Op. 3; Op. 65; the cele- 
brated Scena, “ Ah! perfido,” for piano and orches- 
tra (performed at one of the concerts of the Musical 
Society of London, during the present season) ; Op. 
66, Variations for piano and violoncello ; the Sym- 
phony in C minor (the fifth), Op. 67 ; the Pastoral 
Symphony, Op. 68; Grand Sonata in A, for piano 
and violoncello, Op. 69 ; two Trios, for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, in Dand E flat, Op. 70; Sextett, in 
E flat, for two clarionets, two horns, and two bas- 
soous, Op. 71; the Opera of “Leonora,” or “Fidelio,” 
as it was subsequently designated, Op. 72; a fifth 
Concerto for piano, in E flat, Op. 73 ; Quartett in 
E flat, Op. 74, dedicated -to Prince Lobkowitz ; six 
Songs, from Goethe, Op. 75, the first of which, 
“ Kennst du das Land,” is tolerably well known in 
England ; some Variations for piano, in D major, 
Op. 76 ; and, lastly, a Fantasia in G minor, Op. 77 ; 
the last-named work having been performed in 


public for the first time in England at the third and | 


last of Mr. Walter Macfarren’s series of concerts. 
Sixth Recital, Friday, June 21st, 1861. 


Part I. 
Sonata in F major, Op. 54. ‘ ‘ 
In Tempo di Minuetto—F major. 
Allegretto—F major. 
Song, “ Our hearts in childood’s morn,” . 
Grand Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 
Allegro assai—F minor. 
Andante con moto—D flat major. 
Allegro ma non troppo—F minor. 
Presto—F minor. 


Beethoven. 


Gifick. 
Beethoven. 


Part II. 

Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78 ; 
Adagio cantabile—F sharp major. 
Allegro ma non trenpe -P sharp major. 
Allegro vivace—F sharp major. 

Song, ** Geraldine” a 

Sonatina in G major, Op. 79 
Presto alla tedesca—G major. 

Andante espressivo—G minor. 
Vivace—G major. 


Beethoven. 


F. Berger. 
Beethoven. 


Mr. Hallé’s method of performance is, we think, 
most judicious; in the comparatively unimportant 
sonatas, he plays from book, by this means refrain- 
ing from overtaxing his memory; but when he comes 
to one of the giant works, the book is laid aside (as 
in the case of the “ Appassionata”) and the sonata 
played by heart. Mr. Sims Reeves was the vocalist 
on this occasion, but his reception by an aristocratic 
audience, familiar with the strains of Tamberlik, 
Mario, and Giuglini, little resembles the welcome 
that he experiences at the Monday Popular Concerts 
or at Exeter Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


A very excellent concert was given on Friday, the 
21st inst., at St. James’s Hall, by Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby, assisted by Mile. Parepa, Miss Marian Moss, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley; M. Sainton 
and Herr Ritter being the instrumentalists. The 
concert is noticeable chiefly for its having brought 
to light one or two novelties, amongst which was a 
song, entitled “Bright Eyes,” by F. Osborne Wil- 
liams, a very pleasing composition, sung with great 
taste and expression by Mr. Sims Reeves. Herr 
Ritter, whose return to the London concert-rooms is 
a thing worthy of notice, played two morceauz of his 
own, one of which, the “Chant du Braconnier,” we 
can recommend to any of our pianiste readers, who 
may be in search of a new piece. The whole pro- 
gramme was well selected, and all parties concerned 
seemed ambitious to do their best for the welfare of 
their sister artiste. 

There was a morning concert also on the follow- 
ing day. Messrs. Benedict, Raudegger, and Lindsay 
Sloper, being the conductors—the term now-a-days 
used for accompanyist—on each occasion. 

During the past week concerts have also been 
given by the following artistes:—Miss Chatterton, 
Mr. Benedict, Mme. Catharine Hayes, Mr. John 
Francis Barnett, Mme. Oury, Miss. £E. Wilkinson, 
Mme. Nita Norrie, Mr. Scotson Clark, Miss Annie 
Elliott, Signori Bianchi, Fortuna, and Piatti, Miss 
Billing, Herr Deichmann, and the members of the 
Yorkshire Choral Union. The concert of Herr 
Kiihe, a brilliant pianiste and able instructor, which 
took place last week, was inadvertently passed over ; 
there was little, however, of novelty in the pro- 
gramme, except the duett from the “Philemon et 
Baucis ” of Gounod, a composer whose day is yet to 


come in England. Some of Herr Kiihe’s own com- 
positions, such, for instance, as “Le Feu Follet” 
and “Die schonsten Augen,” are pretty enough, 
and we wonder that he does not manage to intro- 
duce more of them into his programmes. His “Etude 
de Concert,” in G flat, written to display the execu- 
tive powers of Mile. Clauss, is one of the most bril- 
liant and effective pieces of its class. 





OLYMPIC, 


The well-known comedy “A Trente Ans” has 
| been adapted for the Olympic Theatre by Mr. Ho- 
race Wigan; and we must do that gentleman the 
justice to confess that he has succeeded in producing 
a comedy every way more suited to the English 
stage than we should have expected from an origi- 
nal in which plot, construction, and sentiment are 
alike so entirely French. In the English version, 
which Mr. Wigan has named “A Charming Woman,” 
Mrs. Bloomly (Miss Amy Sedgwick), a widow in 
the full bloom of maturing beauty, and qualities of 
head and heart fully on a par with her physical at- 
tractions, has nursed Alfred Ardent (Mr. F. Robin- 
son) through the dangerous stages of a severe illness, 
with such zeal and devotion that his life itself is en- 
tirely due to her efforts; the natural consequence 
of such attentions, and the dangerous proximity 
into which they have been thrown, has followed, 
and Arthur is madly in love with the “ ministering 
angel” who had “smoothed his pillow ;” nor has 
the angel herself escaped perfectly heart-whole. 
Alfred makes direct proposals to the widow, while 
she is at the seat of Sir Mulberry Matchem, a 
Leicestershire squire, to whom she is on a visit for 
| the purpose of amicably arranging a long-pending 
and ruinous law-suit. The company staying in 
| the house at the time of her visit consist, in 
addition to those already named, of Julia (Miss 
Cottrell), daughter of Sir Mulberry, to whom A/- 
fred has been some time engaged; of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bitterbliss (Mr. Gordon and Mrs. Stephens), a 
couple disproportioned in years, the lady being ten 
years older than her husband, but still more unsuited 
in temper, in consequence of the jealousy, absurd in 
extent, though not quite baseless, of the lady con- 
cerning her juvenile, and, if the truth must be 
owned, slightly erratic spouse; and of Symptom 
(Mr. H. Wigan), a valetudinarian gentleman, whose 
sympathies seemed so entirely enlisted on behalf of 
the physical ~ondition of his heart, that he could bave 
little time to spare for any softer emotion of that 
| organ. He, however, has also been smitten by the 
| “Charming Woman,” though less, it would seem, 
| by her personal charms, or, we must do him the 
justice to admit, those of her property, than of her 
excellent qualifications as a nurse ; and accordingly, 
almost simultaneously with the offer of Alfred Ar- 
dent, she receives other and less flattering proposals 
from Mr. Symptom. While hesitating, and deferring 
the consent which her heart tells her she is going to 
accord to the first offer, Sir Mulberry enters and in- 
forms her of A/fred’s earlier engagement to hisdaugh- 
ter Julia, points out the unfitness of the union she 
contemplates, and urges, in addition, that his daugh- 
ter’s happiness, nay, even her life, depends upon A/- 
Jred’s fidelity. The widow’s resolve is quickly taken : 
she will save the young girl’s life and preserve to 
her the affections of her betrothed. Accordingly, she 
swallows down the emotion which swells within her 
bosom, and concertsa plot with Sir Mulberry, by which 
the youth is to be made to believe that the woman 
he idolizes is not the intellectual and high-souled 
being he had imagined her, but, on the contrary, a 
vulgar, heartless woman, of the school known as 
fast. She writes an answer to A/fred, conceived 
entirely in such a spirit, and in their subsequent 
interviews maintains her assumed character adini- 
rably. Alfred is utterly staggered, and other cir- 
cumstances and opinions happening to support this 
assumption of vulgarity, he at length conceives his 
bright vision dispelled, and vainly endeavouring to 
conquer his passion, he marries Julia ; at the same 
time, froma motive which an Englishwoman would 
be slow to understand, Mrs. Bloomly consents to 
unite herself to Mr. Symptom. In the second 
act, the events of which take place in an 
hotel at Folkestone, Mr. and Mrs. Symptom, who 
have retired there in order to avoid all chance 
of the bride seeing her old lover, are surprised by 








the arrival of the whole of the party who were 
before at Sir Mulberry’s seat. Symptom is un- 
aware of the underplot which has been carried on 
during the few preceding months, and he very fully 
undeceives A/fred as to the supposed vulgarity and 
ignorance of his wife, by identifying her with a 
popular and original writer; he also succeeds, quite 
unintentionally, in exposing to him the, plot by 
which he has been tricked. In consequence, Alfred, 
forgetful of his young bride, throws himself at Mrs. 
Symptom’s feet, and urges his passion with all the 
eloquence of which he is master. The lady, feeling 
the impropriety and danger of this proceeding, 
determines to take flight, on the pretext of an 
epidemic which has tiedicen out in Folkestone. The 
nervous Symptom easily falls into the plot, but 
renders his wife’s ingenious scheme worse than use- 
less, by exaggerating her imaginary epidemic into 
a pestilence, and inviting the whole of his friends, 
Alfred included, to escape with him to his villa at 
Richmond. This invitation is accepted, greatly to 
the consternation of his wife, who finds the compli- 
cations worse than they previously had been. In the 
third act the party are all assembled at the villa at 
Richmond ; and here the wit of the widow hits upon 
an experiment, which, however improbable to suc- 
ceed in real life, does well enough on the stage, and 
forms an amusing spectacle. She locks Alfred im 
one closet and Mrs. Bitterbliss, «whose extravagant 
jealousy has commenced to pass all bounds, in 
another; and then, out of sight, but in hearing of 
both, Mr. Bitterbliss and Julia rehearse what is, in 
fact, a portion of some private theatricals that are in 
preparation, but which, to the concealed auditors, 
sounds like a passionate declaration of love on the 
part of the gentleman, followed by gradual yielding 
on the part of the lady. The rage of the two lis- 
teners, who cannot escape from their concealment, 
may easily be guessed; but an explanation ensues, 
and in this Mrs. Symptom succeeds not only in 
bringing her importunate admirer to a sense of the 
madness cf his own pursuit, but also in eradicating 
from the mind of Mrs. Bitterbliss all trace of her 
absurd and contemptible jealousy. A very neat and 
effective tag, as it seems an epilogue is now called, 
brings the piece toa happy conclusion. The acting 
of Miss Sedgwick was beyond praise ; and when she 
had to suppress her emotion, and endeavour by her 
behaviour to disgust the man who loved her and 
whom she loved, the manner in which her feelings 
were kept under control, and yet broke occasion- 
ally through their bonds, and all but regained 
the supremacy over her resolve, was one of the 
finest pieces of acting we have seen on the mo- 
dern stage. Mr. H. Wigan was, of course, admi- 
rable as the “malade imaginaire,” and the part gene- 
rally was well sustained. We do not much admire 
the costume and appearance of Alfred Ardent but 
the walking gentleman in a genteel comedy, as it 
is the part most neglected, is the one that is almost 
inevitably caricatured. We are not saying that Mr. 
Robinson’s part was caricatured, but in almost every 
instance the effect of the piece is marred when the he- 
roine, whom allcan conscientiously approve, pours out 
the tale of her sorrows or wastes the riches of her 
devotion upon a young gentleman whose manners 
seem adopted from the counter of the wholesale 
draper’s establishments, and whose costume, if shown 
in the metropolitan streets, would excite the risibility 
and probably provoke the facetious comments of the 
street boys. ‘The scenery, by Mr. Telbin, is indeed 
admirable, and the first scene, of Sir Mulberry’s seat 
in Leicestershire, is one of the most effective results 
of scenic art that we have ever witnessed. Miss 
Sedgwick was enthusiastically recalled at the end of 
every act, and the piece is distinctly a success. 


PRINCESS’S. 


The tragedy of “Werner” has been revived at 
the Princess’s Theatre, with Mr. Phelps in the cha- 
racter of Werner. Anew and exceedingly slight 
piece has also been produced, under the title of 
“The Homestead Story,” being an unskilful adapta- 
tion of Scribe’s “Genevieve,” the only redeeming fea- 
ture in which consists in the opportunity it affords 
for the display of the vivacity and talent of Miss M. 
Harris. There are only three characters in the piece, 
consisting of an old farmer of the true conventional 
stage type, who is warmly, and even absurdly ats 
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tached to his daughter, and cannot even tolerate the 
idea of her marriage, in consequence of the probable 


separation that will ensue; his daughter, Mary, a | 
charming young lady, who, in spite of great per- | 


sonal and mental charms, and a partiality for race- 
bulls and the society of lieutenants in the army, has 
fallen in love with her father’s steward ; and, thirdly, 


the steward himself, a boy adopted in charity, but | 


who has since rendered himself invaluable to the 
farmer, and become his right-hand in the manage- 
ment of affairs. This last is of the full-blown Hob- 
binel type, with no thought: beyond oats and tur- 
nips, except the passion he entertains for his master’s 
daughter. The only thing that appears to us inge- 
nious in the plot is the manner in which the author 
succeeds in bringing about, with considerable diffi- 
culty, a marriage between these not over-well paired 


lovers, when all parties were so thoroughly agreed at | 


heart that the only apparent difficulty consisted in 
keeping them apart. However, the caprice of the 
young lady keeps her booby lover on the rack of sus- 
pense and the point of enlisting, until she has suc- 
ceeded in inducing her father to press her to marry 


the man she has all along been desirous of espousing ; ! 


and this desirable result brought about, the curtain 
drops upon as tame a piece, and as lame and impo- 
tenta conclusion, as we remember to have witnessed; 
nor, on a retrospective glance, can we recall one 


happy hit or well-pointed allusion which could re- | 
deem this inert piece of dulness, We notice with | 


pleasure that Mr. Fechter will shortly appear as 
Othello. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


“Un Gentilhomme Pauvre ” has been produced at 
the French Plays, and will, we doubt not, form one 
of the greatest favourites of the many novelties 
which the enterprise of M. Dennery has provided for 
the patrons of the French drama. We have already 
referred in these columns to the plot of this, in many 
respects, powerful drama, which achieved in Paris a 
great success, and secured for its author signal marks 
of favour from the Emperor Napoleon. The struggle 
it depicts between poverty and paternal affection is, 
undoubtedly, powerfully conceived; but the situations, 
thoughts, and feelingsare so thoroughly French, that 
on this side of the Channel the grievances and sub- 
terfuges of this “ Gentilhomme Pauvre” present a 
ludicrous side, of which it is difficult to displace the 
impression, and we doubt whether the same lively 
sympathies can here be evoked which greeted this 


piece on its appearance in Paris. It has, however, | 


one advantage for an English audience not generally 
characteristic of the French drama—there is nothing 
in it at which the most austere English moralist can 
cavil. 

STRAND. 


Mr. W. H. Swanborough, the acting manager of 
the Strand Theatre, announces his benefit on Mon- 
day next; and, among other attractions, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Paul will lend their aid, by giving a 
quotation from their popular entertainment. This, 
by the way, is announced as their only appearance 
in London this season. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC: GOSSIP. 


An interesting work is to be, or has just been, 
published at Berlin, being no less than an auto- 
biography of Charles Frederick Zelter: these me- 
moirs are said to have been discovered in a house 
in Pomerania, of which Zelter was the owner and 
occupant. 

Another literary, theatrical, and musical journal 
has been started during the present month in Leip- 
sic, Die Sdngerhalle: the editor is Herr Miiller von 
der Werra. 

Henri Litolf has just put the finishing strokes 
to his grand opera, in five acts, “Rodrigo of To- 
ledo ;” portions of it have already been performed 
at some of the concerts at Wiesbaden. 

A commission has been given to Signor Braga, 
by the impresario Merelli, to compose a new opera 
for the theatre of La Scala, Milan. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








Théodore Ritter, so celebrated as a pianiste, does 
not appear to have been equally fortunate as a 
dramatic composer, his first operatic work, “ Mari- 
anne,” brought out a few weeks since at the Opéra 
| Comique, not having been very successful: the li- 
bretto, borrowed from the old, old story of Beau- 
marchais, “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” is from the pen of 
M. Jules Prével. The next work that will be 
brought out here is Lefébvre Wély’s comic opera, 
in three acts. 

Giuseppe Concone, known in England principally 
as a composer of some elegant pianoforte composi- 
tions, but enjoying a somewhat higher repute on 
the Continent, died lately at Turin, his native 
| place, in the fifty-second year of his age. His first 
| dramatic work, “ Un’ Episodio di San Michele,” 
| brought out in 1836, was a complete failure ; and 
he consequently did not succeed in inducing any ma- 
| nager to accept his next work, “Graziella,” which he 


he subsequently published in pianoforte score. He | 


was latterly organist of the Chapel Royal, Turin, for 

which he wrote several of his most pleasing sacred 
| compositions. Amongst other works, he wrote 
“Les Sceurs de Lait,” for two soprani; “ Comtesse 
| et Bachelette,” “ Judith,” and “ Jeanne Hachette,” 
| besides several works for the pianoforte, such as 
| “ Etudes Mdlodiques,” “ Etudes de Style,” &e. 








| 
| We were considerably astonished at a paragraph 
| Which occurred in a weekly literary contemporary 
| of last Saturday, to the effect that “during some 
| recent excavations in the churchyard of Walton-on- 
| Thames, the undistinguished grave of Dr. Maginn 
| was hit upon ;* that “kind of literary pic-nic, or 
| feast of intellectual ghouls, had been held over the 
| grave of this mysterious comic writer ;” and that 
| “it seems not improbable that the hat will be very 


| solemnly sent round” to erect a monument to him. 


to find that the buyers of pictures are as liberal in 
lending them to the public as they are in remune- 
rating the artist. The present exhibition contains 
water-colour drawings by some of our very best 
men ; and the people of Manchester, who may be 
supposed to have gained a tincture of art-knowledge 
at the time of their memorable exhibition of art 
treasures, have now an opportunity of improving that 
knowledge by inspection ; and in some cases, let us 
hope, by careful study of the drawings of such mas- 
ters as Turner, Hunt, Stanfield, David Roberts, 
Cattermole, Copley Fielding, Danby, and Calcott. 
The only drawback to such an exhibition of gems 
is, that they create an embarras de richesses, and 





perhaps a better effect would be produced if there 
| were only half-a-dozen really first-rate works, which 
| would be sufficient to instruct without confusing 

the mind of the spectator. In spite of this possible 
| disadvantage, however, these exhibitions, in the 
leading provincial towns, such as Manchester, must 
be, in the main, productive of an immense amount 
of good, and so far, therefore, are matters of sincere 
congratulation. 


The general monthly meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tution will te held on Monday next, at two o'clock. 


Mr. C. T. Newton, of Christ Church, Oxford, late 
| British Consul at Mitylene, and afterwards at Rome, 
| will shortly publish, in a folio volume, an account of 
| the results of his excavations at Halicarnassus and 
| in other parts of Caria. 


We regret to note the death of Mr. S. Leigh 
Sotheby, known in the literary world not only us 
| the head of the well-known and respected firm of 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, but also as the author of 
some valuable and curious works. The principal of 
| these consists of Principia Typographica, a most 


| 
| 
| 





be Autograph of Melancthon, and a companion 


volume entitled Ramblings in the Elucidation of 


the Autograph of Milton, which is now in the press 
| and almost ready for delivery. Mr. Sotheby had 
also for many years of his life been engaged in 


| We can only say to all this—and we say it with collecting materials for a work illustrative of our 


| ful! knowledge of the matter—that there have been 
| no recent excavations in the churchyard of Walton- 
| on-Thames, that no literary pic-nic has been held 
| over Maginn’s grave, and that no hat is going to be 


| sent round. There would seem to be a sort of epi- 


| demic of hoaxes prevalent amongst the editors of 
literary journals just now, and we fear that our 


‘orthy contemporary has fallen a victiin to it in 
he present instance. The plain story is, that about 
six weeks ago, in the columns of our own journal, 
| we drew attention to the circumstance that the body 
| of Maginn layin Waltonchurchyard, undistinguished 
| by a single mark (Literary Gazette, May 18). That 
Maginn was buried there was notorious, and it only 
required a call upon the undertaker to ascertain the 
| precise spot. Attention once drawn to the subject, 
| it was not unnatural that steps should be taken to 
remove what we cannot but deem a disgrace to men 
| of letters, in allowing one of the most brilliant of 
| their number to lie buried like a dog. There is no 
| talk about erecting a ‘‘ monument,” but simply a 
private scheme on the part of a few private indivi- 
duals to place a humble stone over Maginn’s grave. 


temporary thinks it necessary to interfere in the 
matter at ali? Is it because Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley, Maginn’s patrician foe, is of the same household 
as the Critic, and that the ancient animosity is still 
kept up, though its object is no more? Or is it to 
earn once more the praise of being “ active and lynx- 
eyed”? Let our worthy contemporary remember 
that it is possible for activity to degenerate into 
fussiness, and that lynx-eyed may become synony- 
mous with intrusive. We cannot close without 
quoting a wondrous generalization which our con- 
temporary announces, and on which we recommend 
our own readers to ponder:—“ To our thinking, 
monuments are only needed for those, whom with- 
out them we may chance to forget’! ! 

On Monday last we were admitted to the private 
view of the water-colour drawings now being ex- 
hibited at the Royal Institution in Manchester. 





We are curious to learn on what ground our con- | 


| early English poets, and there is little doubt that 
he was in possession of an amount of curious and 
important information upon this subject, much of 
| which came beneath his hands in the prosecution 
| of his business, which to have obtained otherwise 
| would have employed years of unproductive labour. 
| It is to be hoped that this valuable property will 
| fall into hands who will know how to employ it. 
| Mr. Sotheby was in his fifty-seventh year at the 

time of his death, which took place on Wednesday, 

the 19th instant; the manner in which it occurred 
| being exceedingly painful, as appears from the evi- 

dence given at a coroner’s inquest held upon his body. 
Mr. Sotheby was subject to fainting fits, and in one 
of these he fell into the river Dart, there not more 
than two feet deep; but no assistance being near, 
he was drowned. Mr. Sotheby was Fellow of the 
| Antiquarian Society, and member of several literary 
| societies, 


| It having come to the knowledge of the Council 
| of the Royal Horticultural Society, that the mem- 
| bers of the Police force had formed several bands 
among themselves, and that the more advanced who 
were able to play together now numbered sixty, 
| they communicated with Sir Richard Mayne, offer- 
| ing them an opportunity of appearing at the pro- 
| menades of the Society in the Gardens, South Ken- 
| sington, Sir Richard has granted permission, and to- 
| day (Saturday) the Fellows of the Society and the 
| public (the 29th being a day when admission is to 
| had by payment) will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing the blue-coated amateurs. 


M. Mirés, the renowned French financier, has 
just published a volume, entitled Ma Vie et mes 
Affaires ; a mes Juges. It is of course an elaborate 
detence, by means of figures, facts, and argumenta- 
tion ; how far conclusive we cannot here decide. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Old Bond Street, has just pub- 
lished a portrait of his Highness Prince Louis of 
Hesse, the future husband of the Princess Alice. It 
is engraved on stone from a photograph in the pos- 





Stanzieri, the pianoforte composer, and inti- | The large sums of money expended by the wealthy | session of the Princess Alice, and although rather 
mate friend of Rossini, has just died at Paris, aged | inhabitants of that wealthy city in the purchase of | failing to give Prince Louis his peculiar benignity of 


twenty-five. 


| works of art, are well known; and it is gratifying 


expression, is on the whole decidedly successful. 


| elaborate work on Block-books; An Elucidation of 
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With one more piece of information, we hope to | 
have done with “the Poet Close” for ever. By way | 
of compensation for the disappointment which our 
poet must have felt at the withdrawal of his abor- | 
tive pension, or for expenses into which he might | 
have wildly launched on the strength of an addition 
of fifty pounds to his yearly income, Lord Palmer- | 
ston has given him the sum of £100 from the Royal | 
Bounty. We think that such a concession as this 
was plainly due; only it ought to have been given | 
from Lord Palmerston’s private pocket. It is a pity | 
that any but officials should suffer for official blun- | 
ders. We give the replies of Lord Palmerston and | 
the Ear! of Carlisle to the unlucky Laureate. We 
must say, that the way in which Lord Palmerston’s 
Secretary throws the Lord Lieutenant's letter in 
Close’s face, strikes us as especially cool, as if the 
Premier himself had not supposed that Lord Car- 
lisle wished to recommend Close :— 

“ Downing Street, June 3, 1861. 

“ Sir,—I am desired by Lord Palmerston to inform you, 
in reply to your letter of the 30th of May, that if you can 
show that yon have incurred liabilities in consequence of the 
announcement that a pension was to be granted to you, Lord 
Palmerston will take into consideration any ¢laim which you 
may put forward for a donation from the Royal Bounty ; 
but he can see no reason to alter his decision, and he must 
observe that Lord Carlisie’s letter, of which you send a copy, 


does not prove that Lord Carlisle recommended you for a 
pension.—I am," &c. 


“Vice-Regal Lodge, June 4, 1861. 

“ Sir,—I am desired by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st ult., and 
in reply to inform you his Excellency thought this pro- 
spectns referred to the puvucation of your books or to a pri- 
vate subscription. His Excellency never had the least idea 
that it referred to a pension from the Crown. Of course, 
his Exeellency's letter must speak for itself, and have the 
honour,” &e., Xe. 

How bitterly must the illustrious Laureate think of 
his premature eulogies—to Lord Palmerston, at any 
rate :— 
** Unto God be all the glory, 
And to Palmerston his due; 
All the world who hears the story, 
Every one must love him too.” 


We learn that painted glass windows are finding 
their way back into Presbyterian Scotland ; Mr. | 
Ballantine, of Edinburgh, having just put up in 
Glasgow Cathedral the first of a series of stained 

lass windows. It is erected by the Chevalier 

urnes, K.H, (head of the family of the poet Burns), 
to the memory of his brothers, Sir Alexander and 
Charles Burnes, who fell in Cabool in 1841, and of 
his eldest son, Mr. George Holmes Burnes, who 
met his death at Lucknow in 1857, rather than 
abandon a little child, whom he had rescued with | 
his own hand. The window is said to be a very 
successful one. 


Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce for July :— 
The Okavango River ; a Narrative of Travel, Ex- 
ploration, and Adventure; by Charles John An- 
dersson, author of Lake Ngami. The Secret His- 
tory of the Court of France under Louis XV.; 
edited from rare and unpublished documents, by | 
Dr. Challice. Paul Foster's Daughter at Home ; 
by Dutton Cook. A Family History; by the au- | 
thor of The Queen’s Pardon. 


A meeting of the Ethnological Society of London | 
| 








will be held on Tuesday, July 2nd, at eight o’clock 
recisely, when a paper will be read by Captain 
Richard Burton, consisting of Ethnological Notes on | 
M. Du Chaillu’s “Explorations and Adventures in | 
Equatorial Africa.” 
Count Cavour’s Memoirs, from original Italian 
sources, embracing his entire career, by Mr. J. Devey, 
will shortly be published by Mr. Manwaring. | 


Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins will deliver a course 
of five lectures, “ On Vertebrate Animals, from the | 
lowest form to the Gorilla ; considering the special 
relation of the Quadrumana to Man ;” in connection 
with the Crystal Palace Company’s School of Art, 
Science, and Literature. This course opens to-day 
(Saturday). Considering the great interest which 
the subject is exciting at the present time, and the 
position of the lecturer, we do not doubt the course 
will be well atended. 


We find that we were misinformed last week as to 
the source of the expression “ literary gorilla,” oc- 
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curring in the letter of the pseudo-Pennell to Mr. 
Dixon, and that it is not derived from My Satire and 





its Censors. We have also to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a letter on the subject from Mr. Alfred 
Austin, distinguished by the good taste, the courtesy, 
and the gentlemanly feeling for which that pigmy 
satirist is already so famous. 


A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 

Iilustrated by Twelve Engravings on Steel, Two Maps, and 

about One Hundred Woodcuts. The Publisher has the 

pleasure to announce that the authors of this justly popula- 


| Work have carefully revised it, so as to acquaint the Tourist 


with all the new Routes and other advantages which recent 


| improvements have introduced in the several districts sur- 
| rounding, or which lead to, the Killarney Lakes: explaining 


the several changes which have taken place, and the addi- 
tional inducements that are held out to visit the most 
beautiful and interesting portion of the British dominions. 
Price 8s. cloth gilt. 


London: James 8. Virtve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2 5s. cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF USE- 

FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 

ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 

Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and 
2,477 Woodents. 


London: James 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





New Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with Fourteen 
Engravings on Steel. 


REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS: 


comprising a Short Account of his Life: with a 


} Critical Examination into his Principles and Practice of 


Design, Light, Shade, and Colour. Illustrated by Examples 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S., Author of “ Practical Hints on Painting.” Re- 
edited by H. Murray, F.S,A. 


London: James §. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE; 


Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Engines employed in manufac- 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mill-work, flour 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- 
cuts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s 64., cloth. 


London: J. 8. Virtue, 294, City Road and IvyLane, 








NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


THE JULY NUMBER IS NOW READY. 
Cuaprman and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day, price, 6s., the 
NATMONAL REVIEW. NO. XXV. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Light and Sunlight. 

2. The Eastern Church: its Past and its Future. 
The Interior of British North America, 
Lord Macaulay’s History of England. 
Porson. 
. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
The Civil War in America, 
Old London. 
William Pitt. 
10. The Late Count Cavour. 
11. Books of the Quarter, suitable for Reading Socleties, 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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NEW SERIES OF 
TH E ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. PAXTON HOOD. 


REDUCTION OF PRICE TO ONE SHILLING. 
ENLARGEMENT OF SIZE TO ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES. 


Contents of the Jory number: No, 1, New Series, 
John Angell James. 
Thomas Carlyle and his Critics. 
Doctrine of the Skull. 
Kelly on the Covenants. 
Congregational Chapel Building. 
Nonconformist Heroes, 
Church Fiction. 
Notes of the Month. 
Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 


London: Jupp and Giass, New Bridge Street, E.C, 








DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. ADvVERTISE- 
MENTS and BILLs cannot be received later than SATURDAY 
NEXT. 

London: Loxemay and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 











BLAckKwoon's MAGAZINE for July, 
1861, No, DXLIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Judicial Puzzles.—Spencer Cowper's Case. 
The Farewell of the Seal. 
Norman Sinclair: An Autobiography.—Part XVII. 
The Book Hunter Again, 
The Orleans Manifesto. 
The Barbarisms of Civilization. 
The Demise of the Indian Army. 
The Epic of the Budget. 
The Disruption of the Union. 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and London. 











BEXt LEY’S MISCELLANY. 
The Juty Numper (Now Ready) contains 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Boox III.—P or anp CounTerpior. 
Cuaprers I. to IX. 
. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Lorn Loriot. 
By Dudley Costello. Chaps. XVII. and XVIII. 
Crime in France. By Frederick Marshall, 
The Work-Girl's Holiday. By J. E. Carpenter. 
. Centinental Revolutions. 
The Taming of the Pythoness; or, Beatrice Boville’s 
Revenge. By Ouida. 
. Count Cavour. 
Town and Country. By Monkshood, 
. Mems. of an Unreported Meeting. 
. Spanish Railways. 
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London; Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., No. II., 
HE MUSEUM, A QUARTERLY 


MAGAZINE or Epvucation, LITERATURE, AND ScrENcE. 


1. Early Scottish University Education. By Principal 
Tulloch. 


. Principles of Method in the Teaching of Languages. 
By James Clyde, LL.D. 


. The Report of the Education Commissioners. By 
the Rev. H. G. Robinson, Canon of York. 


. Reciprocal Naturalization. By James Lorimer, 
Jun., A.M., F.R.S.E. 


Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg. By James Tilleard, 
F.R.G.S. 
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. Evening Schools, By C. A. Laurie. 
7. On the Results of our Improved Systems of Educa- 
tion. By T. Tate, F.R A.S. 
The late Dr. Donaldson. By A. W. Ward, Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
. Education through the Senses. By John Brown, 
M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Sennacherib and Hezekiah, a Translation from an 
Assyrian Inscription. By the Rev. Dr. Hincks. 
. Iphigenia in Tauris: Notes and Emendations. By 
Professor Newman, London. 
12. Reviews :— 
1. Watson's Life of Porson. 
Forbes. 
13. Notices of Books. 
14. Current Literature. 
15, Retrospect of the Quarter :—~ 
1, Educational Societies. 2. National Education. 
3. Intelligence. 4. Foreign Notes, 5. Notes 
in Seisnce. 6, Appointments, 
Notes and Queries. 


- 


no 


1 


S 


~ 
— 


2. Life of Edward 


1 


ad 


Postscript : On the Scottish Education Bill. 


edinburgh: James Gorpow, 51, Hanover Street. 
London; Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 
Dublin: W. Rosrrtson, Upper Sackville Strect. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW 
FOR JULY, No. XXXVIIL, Price 2s. 6d., contains— 
Earl Stanhope's Life of Pitt. 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
The Tale of Tubs. 
On the Education of the Artist. 
Dramatic and Musical Summary. 
Moral of the Session. 


RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 

Life of Lord Grey—Life of Porson—Martin’s Transla- 
tion of Catullus—Paget's New Examen—Mill on 
Representative Government. 


London: Rosert Hakpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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THE ART 


For July, 


JOURNAL 


Price 2s. 6d., Contains 


GODDESS OF DISCORD IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
HESPERIDES, after Turner. 


FOUNTAIN NYMPH, after J. 8. Westmacott. 
DOVER, after G. Chambers. 


The Literary Contents include— 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION—EXHIBITION. 
ROME AND HER WORKS OF ART. By J. Darrorne. ILLustTRATED. 
EXAMINATION INTO THE ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 
By Tuomas Hearny. ILLUsTRATED. 
NEW DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN DYEING. By Roserr Hunt, F.RS. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. I:vusrrarten. 
MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. By Tueoposia Trowiore. 
NATURE-PRINTING. 
THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossinc. Ituusrratep. 
AN EXPERIMENTAL SUNDAY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
THE FRESCOES IN THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, &e. &e. 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 
Change of Office of Publication. 











The Trade are respectfully informed that the Publication of the Ar?-JourNaL will, from and after the 
present date, take place at 26, Ivy Lang, and not at 25, Paternoster Row, as heretofore. The Part dated 
Joy 1 will be ready at the usual time, and all back Parts and Volumes kept in stock at the New Office, 

26, Ivy Lane, E.C.; and 294, City Road, E.C., 
London, June 28, 1861. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


THe Hoy. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Dreputy-CHArrmmay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declare on Policies 
effected prior to the 31st December, 1861, should make immediate application, There have already been three 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonnses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insure Sonuses added, Amount payable up to Dec., 1854, 


£5,000 £1,987 10s, £6,987 10s, 
1,00 397 10s, 1,397 10s, 
100 39 lds. 139 lis. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 


which advantages, one half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s, Od., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 











LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR, By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. &L, 6s., and 11s, C, and A. OLpkipGrR, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, 





OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, &c., 
&e. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





RMS, CRESTS, &c., 
i Best Style. Crest on Se ale or Rings, 7a. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter, Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s. ; or Crest, 5a, Postage and Registered 
Letter, ls. extra, T, CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


OLID GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. Order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


Engraved in the 








STAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 
kJ Anms, Crest. Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON'S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, Lis. ; 
Best Make, 21s. Any person oan use them. T. OUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C, 








FAMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 


Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 
12s, Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 
Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbozrn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


WEDDING CARDS —For Lady and 

Gentieman—i0 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B,—All Orders exoeuted 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T, CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 

Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON'’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 





| invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 





few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use.‘ Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 

** Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 

(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
“ May lth, 1854." 
All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 


| T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 


Lane, London, W.C. 
*,* All Orders executed by return of P ost. 


iy LESL IE and CO. beg to inform ale 
e friends and customers that they have now on con- 
signment a large Stock of first-grown CLARETS and 
CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 





St. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid .. a 
Bennes Cotes “ a pain 24s. 
St. Christolie - ht gs 26s. 
St. Estephe fa * 32s. 
Chateau Leovill ,, i. 66s 
Chateau Latour ,, ~~ 96s 
Champagne - os 248., , & 483. 





Shipping and “ eras pac 
E. LESLIE and CO., 


London, February 4, 1861, 32, Fenchurch Street. 
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WILLIAM §. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 


naa 


39, OXF 4 STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREE’ 4, 5, a 6, PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWM AN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can he employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first 
and durability, as follow 


dis- 


quality for finish 


Table 
Table Spoons 
Dessert Forks.. 
Dessert Spoons... 
Tea Spoons 

Eg 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 


Spoons, 
BO WI, ccsssdaesecsss Sj 

2 Sauce Ladles.... 

1 Gravy Spoon, 

2 Salt Spoons, 


gilt L 
bowls 


1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 
1 Butter Knife. 

1 Soup Ladle. 

1 Sugar Sifter.. 


}1 
0 
0 
| 0 


“ 

wm “2 Ors co 
_ 

AOS 





j14 19 6 16 


~ 


Total 310 ¢ 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
chest to contain the above. and a relative number of knives, 
&e., Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process, 


An oak 


£2 15s. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s, 6d. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per doze n extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, .; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.: white bone 
table knives,*6s. per dozen; dess 58.; carvers, 2s, 3d. 
per pair; black horn ta ible knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
rerts, 6s; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- -handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen ; "table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in coses and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


_—_—— 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deeiding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTOD 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES,. RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £2 
to £35 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; 
ments, from £2 15s. ; 
£100; fire-irens, from ‘ 
The BURTON and 


all other J 
radiating hearth-places. 


->ATENT STOV ES, with 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, axp FREE BY POST. 

It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns. and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, ‘Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bed 


isteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
«e., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





[)EPOSIT BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charg 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 1847. E. W W. SEALE. Manager. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 


ATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co. 


PERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED .in 
a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 
ears’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS’ 
PRE P. aR ATION for the immediate removal and destroying 
superfiuous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 
directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 5s. money 
order or stamps. 
Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
preparation. 
Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860. 

“Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr. / 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same ti 
the complete success she derived from using his preparation, 
It was the means of removing the disfigurement on the 
face, with which she had been previously troubled for many 
years.”’ 

Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if required) as 
to its efficacy. 

ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the Sk'n of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application. Price 3s. 6d. and 
5s. 6d. per bottle. 

ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, producing 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few weeks. 
Price 5s. per Pot. 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, London; Raimes 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpool; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of all re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 

The above 
Perfumer, 1, 
London. 


, GLAscow and Lonpon. 


me for 


preparations are prepared by 


John Atkins, 
Faleon Villa, Falcon Road, 


Battersea near 
3y Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 
FIRE !! FIRE !!!—New 

IGNITERS, Six for One Penny; lights the 

fire mtly, without the aid of wood or paper. By 

placing the point upwards and lighting the top with a match, 

a brilliant fire is immediately made. To hotel- keepers, 

institutions, and others, it is invaluable; boiling a kettle in 

ten minutes. Sole Agents: GEORGE BASH AM and € 0., 

8, Duke Street, London Bridge, SE. Sold by all g rocers, 

oilmen, ironmongers, ete.—Agents Wanted. 


IRE ! 
FIRE 
inst: 


Patent 





THE BEST E REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE 
Are confidently recommended as 
remedy for Indigestion. 


PILLS 
a simple but certain 
They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under and 
circumstances ; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


] OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT AND PILLS 
SUMMER SEASON.—AIll who have a due regard 
their well-being will at this season 
fying remedies, or probably fever or inflammation will endan- 
ger their lives. HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT, well rubbed 
over the liver and stomach, exerts the most wholesome in- 
fluence over both organs ; and when rubbed on the back and 
chest, operates with wonderful celerity and success in re- 
moving all congestion of the lungs, in allaying irritation of 
the air-passages, in cooling and purifying the blood and equal- 
izing its circulation through the frame. It is advisable for 
invalids to take HOLLOWAY’S PILLS at the same time ; 
they assist the curative powers of the Ointment, and expe! 

all hidden impurities from the body. 

DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 
Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 
Twelve Stamps, 

A MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 
41 and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those pechliar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
}. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

REVIEWS OF THE Work.—‘ There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyms an." —Sun, Evening Paper. 

This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 
quently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
1858. 


to 
use some cooling, puri- 





JON ‘SUMPTION 
os Joe 
Benis hitis 


and ASTHMA CURED. 
James discovered, while in practice in the 
a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
studied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
administered the wonderful reinedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it, does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. Those who have a pare 
ticle of doubt as regards the abeve statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to O. P. BROWN, No. 14, 
Cecil Street, Strand, London. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 

“He RELIEVES YouR SUFF DISINTERESTEDLY !— 
Who doc$? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness, 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.""—<Atlas. 


“A Man oF A THovsanD.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indiea, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.’”’—JA/essenger. 

“ LET THERE BE Licut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 

‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 

school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Licitr, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. JasxEes makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the E ACT OF CANNABIS 
Inpica. He tells how, when, and wihiere he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magic al remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
by healing all internal ulcerations, res gulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and seerctions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart; and nerves." —Liverpool Paper, 


‘GS 


“Poor Fram Morrtarity.—The Almighty never made a 
human being who could vecome entirely and ‘decidedly hope- 
less ; for * while there is life there is hope,’ and a hopeless 
being would be lifeless. Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as they ezist, they are fit subjects for hope. ‘To 
sustain this argument, we cite the history of that AS ir 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H. JAmz&s’s E> 
rracr of CANNABIS InpIcA. Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wic kedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found its way; and 





trom out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and reyuvenated beings. This medi- 
cine is a sure ‘remedy for C onsumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Coughs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all diseases 
| of the ne Tves, stomac h, liver, and brain. Our _ earnest 
| advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial."—Birming- 
' ham Peper, 
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